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Statement of Purpose 


The Overseas Mission Society is an association of Episco- — 
palians, lay and clergy, devoted to the furtherance of the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Church in our time. 


’ We realize that the outreach of the Church is of the es- 
sence of the Christian religion. We believe that the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is the rightful inheritance of all mankind 
‘and should be shared with all, particularly in such times as 
these when world tensions are acute. 


Out of a zeal for the mission of the Church, the Society 
endeavors to share with its members and with the Church at 
large knowledge of the present state of the mission and to en- 
courage new methods for promoting greater missionary en- 
thusiasm, information, and service. 


Our hope is that more intelligent prayer, constructive 
thought, adequate reporting, responsible stewardship, and 
aggressive strategy will uphold and encourage workers in the 
field, support the National Council’s Overseas Department and 
lend new force to the missionary task of the Church. 


Membership in the Society ($5 a year) includes subscription to the Re- 
view, Communique, the CMS Newsletter and the SPG Oversea News. 


Missionary Questions for Episcopal Consti NiencbdBRARY 


- Do we as a Church really feel the revolutionary changes‘yoing on in the 


_ world today? Are we being realistic about what those changes. are doi ng 

| to our overseas missions? 

- Are our missionary machinery and those chiefly responsible for its ad- 

| ministration, able to shape plans and respond with daring to meet these 

» new world trends? 

- Are we extending missions to those parts of our 1960 world which we have 
decided really represent the most urgent need for our labors and promise 
most important results? Should some of our missions be de-emphasized 

in favor of fields of more obvious crisis and/or long-range importance? 

- Are we perpetuating out-of-date, ineffectual patterns of missionary work? 

' Should we be experimenting with new types of missions, fundamentally 

| different kinds of strategies? 

- With the trend so clearly towards the independent growth of churches 

which have now become native in their own lands, are our parishes being 

| 


taught to accept this as reality and to support missions which are not so 
easily publicized as our own? 

- Should the American Episcopal Church continue to think of itself as not 

_ responsible for areas which are regarded as belonging to other Anglican 

» bodies? If not, do we have the wisdom, initiative and drive to cooperate 

effectively on common strategies and goals? 

- Do we have creative, realistic plans to strengthen where possible or at 

least clarify the relations of our Episcopal missions with those of other 

‘Christian bodies? For instance, in Latin America, are we thinking 

through to a clear picture of how our work should be carried on in relation 

to the Roman Church, the Pentecostals, the Presbyterians ... ? 

- Are we selecting and training our missionaries for overseas work using 

the best insights and techniques now being directed to the training of 

_ Americans for secular overseas jobs? Are they coached to adapt their 

skills, deeply appreciate other cultures, keep their tactics flexible and 

learn the difficult art of building institutions inside alien and hostile 

_ societies? 

- Is it right for the Episcopal Church to go on regarding overseas missions 

as separate from its other work? 

And we might add two kinds of general questions which may be said to 

‘ave some priority over the others: 

- Are questions like those above wrong to ask? 

Do we betray faith in God when we labor for results and spend much 
time humanly calculating returns on investments? Do such questions 
smell more like modern market research than the New Testament? 

— How unified and decisive can a Church which is both hierarchical and 
democratic become—without losing the benefits of its complementary in- 
ternal pressures? Can a Church like ours have A Strategy? 

General Convention meets every three years and is responsible for 
strategy—but from its very constituency and schedules cannot compe- 
tently make strategy; it hands over funds to a hard-working head- 
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quarters staff which is directed to expend money, not make policy- 
but which cannot help influencing strategy by the way it allocate 
funds; the money is sent out to mission fields where the missionar 
bishop is extraordinarily free to make strategy on his own. Necessif 
or enthusiasm may harden into policy at many points along the lin: 
Is this centerless pattern of planning inevitable? 

We earnestly submit that the Episcopal Church, from parishioner to Pri 
siding Bishop, must make sure that such questions be given ample and regulc 
opportunity to flex and bruise our minds and hearts, and so toughen us ini 
better battle condition for our time. 


“Witnesses Together” 


"Our countries and peoples have changed beyond recognition in 
the past 25 years. The achievement of national freedom, the drive 
towards a better standard of living for all, and the rebirth of the 
ancient religions, combine to create a new and revolutionary situa- 
tion for the ordinary man. Old patterns of thought and life have 
been broken. Searching new questions are forced upon every man. 
What is man? For what has he been brought into this world? What 
can he rightly hope for, and how can he attain it? The only suffi- 
cient answer to these questions is in our Lord Jesus Christ, Himself 
the way, the truth and the life. But we, His ambassadors, cannot. 
give that answer unless we stand where men stand, face their ques- 
tions with them, and enter into real conversation with them. 

"This means that Christian people must go into every part of the 
life of our peoples, into politics, into social and national service, into 
the world of art and culture, to work in real partnership with non- 
Christians, and to be witnesses for Christ in all these realms. It 
means that every Christian must recognise that his primary service 
to God is the daily work he does in the secular world. It means that 
we must give our minds to the task of understanding what God is 
doing in this world, so that Christians engaged in these secular tasks 
may have guidance and help in the decisions they have to make, 
and so that the Churches may be ready, when necessary, to speak 
a prophetic word of warning or encouragement to those in authority 
and to the peoples. 

“It means also that each congregation must know that it is put 
into the world by the Lord as His representative, and that it must 
therefore be chiefly concerned not with itself, but with the world, con- 
cerned to send its members out as witnesses, and to invite all men 
into the family of God. Its minister should be one who is seeking 
to train every member for this ministry in the world. Its worship 
should be such that those around are drawn through it to the worship 
of the true God as their Father. Its forms of organization should be 
such that every member can be, and know himself to be, an active 
member in the Body of Christ...” 

(from the Message sent by the Inaugural Assembly of the East Asia 


Christian Conference at Kuala Lumpur, May 1959) 
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A Mature Minority 


Hans-Ruedi Weber 


_ Christioms all over the world are 
still bedevilled with the wish to be- 
come a majority. That it has pleased 
God to allow the growth of a Chris- 
tendom, a “corpus Christianum” in 
the course of the European Middle 
Ages, is no reason to claim for us 
such on exceptional privilege with 
state omd folk-churches, a society 
where Christian religion is respect- 
able and where it is difficult to un- 
derstand the many words of Christ 
and the Apostles about persecution 
and martyrdom. Or is this Christen- 
dom situation perhaps no privilege? 
Ts it a gift of God or a heresy? Is it 
God's mysterious plon, always to pro- 


If it be true, as so many say, that 
our great need these days is to have 
our axioms in missionary thinking 
disturbed, we shall be greatly in debt 
to the author of this article. His invi- 
tation to reconsider the task of the 
Church in Asia stirs new thoughts 
far beyond that area of the world. 
Indeed, as one finds to be so often the 
case, such thoughts force reconsidera- 
tion of the most ordinary church pat- 
terns at home as well as overseas ... 
Dr. Hans-Ruedi Weber, Editor of 
‘Laity,’ a publication of the World 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
the Laity (of which he is executive 
secretary), is a Swiss minister of the 
Reformed Church and was a mission- 
ary in Indonesia. This article is ta- 
ken from issue No, 8 of “Laity” and 
is reprinted here with the kind per- 
mission of the editor-author. 


vide a “homeland” for his pilgrim 
people on earth: Palestine for the old 
Israel, the “Christion” Roman Empire 
for the Church in the Constantinian 
age, the ‘Christian’ West until re- 
cently, and some new homeland in 
the future (as Stephen C. Neill has 
asked)? Or was the Mediaeval “cor- 
pus Christionum,” and any other 
such Christendom, a “proud and 
treacherous idea” (Karl Barth), a 
temptation which we must resist? Or 
is there still a third possibility, name- 
ly the reformation of the concept of 
Christendom, meaning “the total 
body of Christians in their life in the 
world, embodying the Christian faith 
at particular times and places in the 
corporate life of communities?” This 
has recently been suggested by Ron- 
ald K. Orchard and Hans Hermann 
Walz, and this suggestion deserves 
full attention. 

Yet, however we answer this ques- 
tion, the thing which really matters 
is not whether we are a majority, but 
that we grow into maturity. And 
whether we like it or not, both the 
New Testament and many trends in 
world history today indicate that 
Christioms are called to be a minor- 
ity, a mature minority. This becomes 
especially clear in the contemporary 
Asian church situation. 


1. The remnant moving against the 
stream 
An Indian has written the history 
of “Asia and Western Dominance,” 
beginning with the event of May 
27th, 1498, when Vasco da Gama 
landed at Calicut, on the Malabar 
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coast in South India. Da Gama’s ship 
arrived in Asia with two symbols of 
the West: twenty cannons and, 
above them, a banner showing Christ 
crucified. In his fascinating study, 
K. M. Panikkar, shows how the first 
symbol, the military and _ political 
power of the West, made its impact 
on Asia but has now been overcome 
by the Asion revolution. As Chris- 
tians we can only rejoice that na- 
tionalism, the child of colonialism, 
has now led Asian nations back into 
the difficult freedom of choosing their 
own way. But what about the fate of 
the second symbol? Although Pan- 
ikkar is a Hindu, he devotes almost 
one hundred pages to the history of 
Christian missions in Asia, leading 
up to a chapter on “The Failure of 
the Christian Missions” in which he 
states, "It will hardly be denied that, 
in spite of the immense and sustained 
effort made by the churches with the 
support of the lay public of the Euro- 
pean countries and America, the at- 
tempt to conquer Asia for Christ has 
definitely failed.” 

Christin observers also give a 
very sobering picture. Speaking at 
the first Assembly of the East Asia 
Christian Conference in May 1959, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft made a re- 
vealing comparison between the 
mood with regard to the church situa- 
tion in Asia in 1910 and today: In 
1910, the “Constantinian era” of the 
marriage of the Church and state 
was already declining, but many of 
the ruling states in Asia were still the 
Westem “Christian” colonial powers; 
today the Church in Asia is a vis-a- 
vis of the state, partly because of 
the rise of Asian secular or religious 
states, partly because of a new sense 
of independence of the Church. — In 
1910, the outlook for the “Christen- 
dom era” of world-wide mutual inter- 
penetration of Church and society 
seemed to be hopeful; today the pres- 
tige of Western Christian civilization 
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has sharply declined as a result of 
two world wars and the successes of 
the Marxist civilization in Asia. — In 
1910, the “Vasco da Gama era” of 
Western expansion was still going 
strong; today this era is over in Asia 
despite the after-pains. Indeed, “as 
it looks out upon the world of 1959, 
the Christian Church does not find, 
as in 1910, that the stream of world 
history seems to flow in the same di- 
rection as the stream of the history of 
the Kingdom of God. On the con- 
trary, the two histories seem to enter 
into a period of conflict with each 
other.” 

In many ways Christians will have 
to swim against the main stream of 
life in the new Asia — or they must 
forsake the most basic claims of 
Christ, they must disregard their call- 
ing and settle down as a tolerated 
fringe minority somewhere on a bank 
which still seems safe. Such ghetto- 
ism is a very real danger, and it can 
only be overcome by a new under- 
standing of what the Church really - 
is and what it is for. However, West- 
erm doctrines of the Church (ecclesi- 
ologies) have uncritically been ex- 
ported to and accepted by the 
Asian churches. And these doctrines 
grew up in the context of the old 
Western Christendom. They do not 
fit churches which consist only of 
half percent or of one to four percent 
of the total population within a cul- 
ture which is not marked by the age- 
long impact of the Gospel. As long 
as such Constantinian ecclesiologies 
remain the guiding vision of the tiny 
Asian minority churches, this Chris- 
tian minority in Asia will feel imma- | 
ture: it will consider itself as the vic- | 
tim, the deplorable exception. And 
by its nostalgia for a majority posi- | 
tion it will be driven into a Christian | 
ghetto. | 

What is asked for is therefore the | 
removal of the Constantinian egg- | 
shells from the current ecclesiologies, 


| 
| 
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the purgation of our doctrine of the 
Church of such majority-thinking and 
a@ new understanding of the art of 
being a minority growing into matur- 
ity. 

Such an ecclesiological conversion 
is needed in Asia. But only in Asia? 
When the European churches met at 
the beginning of 1959 at Nyborg 
Strand, Denmark, they spoke about 
the end of the Constantinian age. 
And even in North America, where 
the churches are thriving, the call to 
be a mature minority seems not to 
be wholly irrelevant. In a recent 
analysis about the “New Shape 
of American Religion,” Martin E. 
Marty writes, “A first step towards 
helping the New American is to rea- 
lize that the situation has changed, 
that vital Protestantism in its view of 
man will be preaching against the 
vogue, moving against the stream in 
an environment it had long found 
congenial.” (He calls, therefore, for 
a recovery of the biblical concept of 
the Remnant which he defines as “the 
creative minority, but not an elite; it 
is the servant.” Indeed, if an ag- 
nostic looks at the Church, and in this 
case at the Church in the “Christian” 
West, he observes that “the surviving 
Catholics ond Protestants walk in an 
alien world” (Norman Birnbaum). 


Are we ito survive as a museum 
piece or as an adult minority? This 
depends largely on the question whe- 
ther we are able to return to the bib- 
lical conception of the Remnant, both 
wholly dependent upon God's grace 
and existing exclusively for the sake 
of God's love for the whole world. 
The agnostic ends his analysis of the 
context of the Church in the West 
with the uneasy remark, ‘The ques- 
tion may still be open, but we face 
the terrifying possibility that both 
God and moan are dead.” The Chris- 
tian observer of the changing context 
of the Church in Asia, however, says, 
“This new situation in which the 


Church finds itself in the present day, 
and specifically the situation in 
which the Asian churches find them- 
selves, offer aq new spiritual oppor- 
tunity.” W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft then 
describes the vocation of such 
churches liberated from entangling 
alliances—and implicitly he describes 
the double vocation of the Remnant, 
(1) “The calling of the Asion church- 
es is surely to demonstrate the truth 
of the profound reflection of Pascal 
that the condition of the Church is 
good when it has no other support 
than the support given by God.” (2) 
" ,.. free churches are not churches 
which turn their back on the world. 
Free churches are churches which 
demonstrate to the world and in the 
world the difference between the old 
and the new creation, between the 
life turned in upon itself and the life 
opened up for the powers of the com- 


ing age.” 


This is the first challenge to the 
churches in Asia and through them 
to the Church Universal, that we 
say yes to our minority situation; 
that we replace our majority- 
thinking; that we venture to be the 
Remnant whose only safeguard is 
God’s grace and whose only “rai- 
son d’étre” is its mission in, and 
service to, the world. 


2. The mystery of the dispersion of 
God’s people 


In Asia the Church is not only a 
tiny minority but this minority lives 
also in a vast dispersion. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions: the 
churches in Lebanon and the Philip- 
pines, some Indonesian churches 
(e.g. in Ambon, Northern Celebes, 
ond Central Sumatra), the church 
among the Karens in Burma, etc., 
show many characteristics of a folk- 
church where often the natural so- 
cial context seems identical with the 
Christian conaregation. But especial- 
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ly where the Church meets the new, 
self-conscious Asia with its develop- 
ment scheme and renascent religions 
(e.g. in Japan, China, Java, North 
India, Pakistan), Christians are 
spread extremely thin. The Church 
is in diaspora (dispersion): individ- 
ual Christians live and work as the 
only Christion in the context of non- 
Christian families, neighborhoods 
and work teams. And even where 
Christian families and communities 
exist, they are set in the corporate 
structure of a non-Christian society. 
In this extreme diaspora situation a 
Christian social ethics which grew up 
in the Western Christendom situation 
soon becomes irrelevant. The burn- 
ing question is now no longer, how to 
build up a large Christian community 
life, but how to relate to the non- 
Christian community: con we co- 
operate with the secular or even pro- 
fessedly non-Christion state educa- 
tional system? Has the minority in 
diaspora the inner right to press for 
the recognition of Christian marriage 
laws, freedom from employment on 
Sunday, and many other such things 
which are a matter of course in the 
old Western Christendom? 

This diaspora situation is usually 
regarded as a weakness and a de- 
plorable exception—which is a fur- 
ther reason for emigration into the 
ghetto: either physical emigration in- 
to a small closed “Christian world” 
at the border of the main stream of 
life, or inner emigration into a purely 
other - worldly attitude. Humanly 


do not seem worth saying.” 


"In the last few years Chinese Christians have come to see how 
much we really lacked love. If you do not find people lovable, you 
cannot really want them to be evangelized; and if you do not really | 
want to evangelize them, God cannot put His word into your mouth. | 
And to the people whom we do not love, the things we say cleverly | 

| 

| 


(Bishop K. H. Ting of China) 


speaking, such an emigration is un- 
derstandable, because the diaspora 
situation of God's people in the world 
was from the beginning until today 
intimately linked with God's judg- 
ment—and all of us want to escape 
this judgment. 

It is clear from the Old Testament 
that the origin of the dispersion of 
Israel was a judgment of God upon 
his disobedient people, and that it 
was felt as such by the faithful Jews 
(Ezek. 22:15). Only among Hellen- 
istic Jews, the awareness of the judg- 
ment of the dispersion faded away 
and was sometimes replaced by ce 
proud self-consciousness. But how 
did early Christians understand the 
fact that they too had to live in the 
diaspora (Acts 8:1, and I Peter 1:1)? 
K. L. Schmidt says that ‘from the be: 
ginning the term ‘diaspora’ had no: 
only a historic but also a ‘heilsgeschi 
chtliche’ (concerning the history co: 
salvation) significance, not only 0 
general religious, but also a specific 
biblical theological significance.” He 
and other New Testament scholars 
believe that the early Christians com 
sidered their diaspora situation no: 
only as a judgment, but also as th 
mysterious way in which Ged fulfil: 
his purpose through his people. Whe: 
reflecting on the ecclesiological si 
nificance of the life and witness 
German Evangelicals who live in th 
dispersion among people of anothe 
tongue and confession, some Ger 
man-speaking theologians have com: 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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The Layman Abroad 


Samuel Van Culin, Jr. 


The chance remark “of course you 
are paid to preach your religion” is 
not om uncommon one for the pro- 
fessional missionary to hear these 
days. In the past decades the or- 
ganized missionary work of the 
church has been carried on with a 
staff at the home office and full-time 
personnel active in the field. This 
professional organization has been 
and continues to be an effective in- 
strument of the church’s mission. 
Through the combined organized pro- 
fessional missionary activity of 
Christendom whole continents and 
cultures of mankind have been awa- 
kened to new life. The missionary 
worker, teacher, doctor, nurse, etc., 
have played a major part in this 
process of awakening. 

This, however, should not keep us 
from seeing the new dimension in 
which the Christian mission in mid- 


This article is by way of introduc- 
tion to “Laymen International,’ a pio- 
neer group conceived and initiated by 
the Overseas Mission Society—but in- 
dependently governed, which seeks to 
alert lay men and women everywhere 
to their crucial place in mission. A 
notice of its activities and program 
will be found in the last page of this 
issue ... The Rev, Samuel Van Culin 
is its General Secretary, coming to 
this office from varied services (1955- 
58) on the staff of St. Andrews Ca- 
thedral, Honolulu — the city of his 
birth, and from curacy at St. John’s 
Church, Lafayette Square, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


twentieth century must be seen. We 
should realize first, that our profes- 
sional missionary activity is cast 
largely in the mold of the westem 
concept of organization—professional 
workers, division of labor and task, 
budgets, reports, productivity in terms 
of converts, etc. The East does not 
spread its religion thus. In the Mus- 
lim world it is often the Arab trader 
who is the missionary. Setting up 
shop in the African village, he takes 
special care to say his prayers in 
public and to speak of the superior- 
ity of his faith To him missionary 
work is a natural part of his business 
travels. 

We Christians have an important 
lesson to learn from this. We can 
not hope to see our faith penetrate 
the world unless it becomes a natural 
part of every activity and not the 
sole concern of a Missionary Society. 
There is urgent need to recapture the 
concept of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers in which every Christian 
makes his calling at home and 
abroad the vehicle of Christian influ- 
ence and witness. 


Never has there been a greater 
need for this non-professional ap- 
proach to the missionary task within 
the Christian Church. Our American 
expansion since the Second World 
War has released a flood of over 
2,000,000 government, business and 
professional men and women. Today 
the oil drillers, Fulbright scholars, 
Company doctors and executives, 
diplomats, engineers, administrators, 
military personnel, and social scien- 
tists have in many places replaced 


the professional missionary as the 
image builders and teachers, in out- 
posts around the globe. All over 
Asia, Africa, South America and the 
Middle East this army of Americans 
is engaging in a new journey deep 
into the lives and cultures of peoples 
once strange to us. Although figures 
vary it is certain that there are at 
least 2,000,000 Americans living and 
working abroad today and the num- 
ber is expanding. The largest single 
employer is the Federal Government 
with over 200,000 persons employed 
outside of the continental United 
States. American business concerns 
are engaged in expansion of staffs 
abroad on a concerted basis which is 
likely to reach 50,000 overseas Amer- 
ican business men in a few years. 
The total of Roman and Protestant 
professional missionary personnel 
maintained abroad by American sup- 
port is around 30,000. Of this num- 
ber the Episcopal Church has approx- 
imately 230 professional missionaries 
abroad. It would be difficult to ig- 
nore the implications of this. It has 
been put properly by Max Warren, 
General Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society: “...«a wholly new 
emphasis has to be placed upon the 
work of laymen, upon lay-iraining, 
and upon projects of work which can 
be undertaken by laymen. For it is 
the layman and only the layman who 
can be the frontiersman at this point 
of the Church's impact upon the 
world. Indeed if the Christian tron- 
tiersman is not there, there will in 
fact be no impact.” 


It is clear that we must enter into 
a period of exploration out of which 
new shapes con be found for our mis- 
sionary enterprise. These shapes 
must be developed through the faith- 
ful witness of our laymen. A kitchen 
door in Manila, a family living room 
in Ankara, a Ganges motor launch in 
Calcutta, a coffee shop in Teheran— 
these are the new mission stations 
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where laymen can undertake their 
new evangelism. There are laymen: 
ond laywomen who are involved in: 
this now. Many more would be if: 
they could be helped to see this di-: 
mension to their life ond work. Lay-’ 
men International is developing ways: 
to help our lay people see this newi 
dimension and we are experimenting: 
with ways to prepare the Church to 
hear laymen speak of this new di- 
mension as they go through the ex- 
perience. These are their missionary; 
stories. Here is one, sketched very: 
briefly: 

The Lawsons lived in the Philip- 
pines for two years. Mr. Lawsow 
was in Manila helping the Philippine 
Government develop an Employmen# 
Service Bureau. Mrs. Lawson, at 
home during the day, was confronted 
with knocks at her kitchen door. In- 
quiry after inquiry was comina 
through that door for employment in 
their comfortable home. The answer 
was the same—’l'’m sorry, we have 
no work for you.” Then, she won 
dered to herself—why do I tum these 
people away? She began to invite 
them into her kitchen for coffee anc 
conversation. After learning abow 
them and their families and helpinc 
them to understand what kind o 
work they could do, she would seel 
to find them employment elsewhere 
in the foreign and indigenous com 
munity. Relationships of reconcilia 
tion deepened and placements anc 
contacts grew as strangers were 
turned into friends. 

Can we see this as a means by 
which Christ can be present with the 
world He loves through the faithfu 
concern of a Christian Evangelist a 
she answers knocks at her kitche: 
door? If we can begin to develo} 
and deepen this ministry in th 
church we will be entering a nev 
dimension of the mission with ou 
laymen. 

Beyond our need to have more ¢ 
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these stories of personal ministry un- 
dertaken by lay-people out of their 
own experience and faith, we need 
to invite lay-people to struggle with 
us through questions like the follow- 
ing ones raised in letters I have re- 
ceived: 

1. How can my faith influence the 
way that I live abroad? 

2. From the Christian viewpoint, is 
it immoral for a nation to spy? 

3. Does the application of Christian 
principles modify one’s political as- 
tuteness? 

4. Do our nation’s policies fit into 
the framework of Christian princi- 
ples? Should they? Can they, in a 
world of armaments, spying, econo- 
mic penetration? 

How? 

5. What kinds of political, social, 
and economic institutions should we 
be building that are consistent with 
our Christian faith? 

6. How can we move toward a na- 
tional or public philosophy consistent 
with Christian faith and powerful 
enough to influence our use of eco- 


nomic, political and military power? 

7. Do we see nationalism in the 
newer nations as a threat to Christian 
faith or can it be seen as having a 
part in the plan of God? 

8. Will the new technology that we 
are spreading throughout the world 
threaten the moral fiber and spiritual 
resources of ancient cultures and can 
Christianity provide a more adequate 
faith structure in its path? 

9. What are the ways, if any, in 
which Islam, Hinduism, and Buddh- 
ism are adapting to the problems of 
nationalism and the new technology? 

10. How can a tourist give an im- 
pression of being more than a “rich 
American"? 

These are questions that lay-peo- 
ple are asking. They are important 
questions for the whole Church to 
discuss. We need the contribution of 
laymen to this great discussion, for 
out of it will emerge, we pray, a 
clearer vision of their mission and 
ministry in a world which our Lord 
came to reconcile unto Himself. 


(End) 


The holiest moment of the Church service is the moment when 
God’s people — strengthened by preaching sacrament— go out the 
Church door into the world to be the Church. We don’t go to Church; 


we are the Church. 


(Ernest Southcott) 
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On Understanding the Position of the 
Church In China 


. It is well known that there is not 
much information readily available 
in the West about the situation of the 
Christian Church in China today, or 
even in the last few years. There is 
in fact more information than is 
sometimes supposed. The flow of 
correspondence, though much smaller 
than a few years ago, has not wholly 
ceased. There are still occasional 
visits to China, or meetings of Chi- 
nese and Western Christians at such 
occasions as the Vienna Youth Festi- 
val, and in these and other ways the 
support of news is provided for fel- 
lowship in faith and prayer. 


It seems that we are caught these 
days in a@ cross current of conflicting 
information about the situation in 
China, and are likely to have to form 
our opinions for some time as it were 
by concussion from opposite points 
of view. The Church is thriving; the 
Church is captive and all but extinct. 
This article is in some sense a balanc- 
ing of perspective; a corrective to re- 
ports of total calamity and a most 
serious word to Christians never to 
let the world’s headlines and com- 
mentators blind us to our oneness in 
Christ across every division man or 
fate can erect , . Appearing, for 
obvious reasons anonymously, in the 
January 1960 issue of the “Hast and 
West Review” (An Anglican Over- 
seas Quarterly, jointly edited by SPG, 
CMS, SPCK and the Church of Eng- 
land’s Overseas Council), this article 
is here reprinted in its entirety by 
the author’s permission. 
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It is perhaps not so widely under-' 
stood in the West that our difficulty; 
is not only, or even, it may be, 
primarily, a matter of lack of know- 
ledge. It is still more difficult to un- 
derstand what information we have.: 
Our difficulties of understanding; 
arise partly from the fact that most 
of us have no experience of life in: 
a People’s Democracy, and have 
great difficulty in entering imagi- 
natively into it, and partly from the 
fact that when we seek to make the 
effort it is difficult to avoid looking 
at this unfamiliar scene through 
Western spectacles which distort 
what we see before we have seen it. 
While therefore in these notes I shall 
try to say what I can of what I be- 
lieve the present situation to be oi 
the Chinese Church, I shall be even 
more concerned with the question 0 
how we are to attempt understanding. 

It will be convenient to start with 
a statement issued by the Standing 
Committee of the Conference of Bri. 
tish Missionary Societies last spring, 
of which the following is the full 
text:— 

"News has been released recently 
which indicates that there have beer 
critical developments in the situatior 
affecting the Churches in China 
There has been a compulsory unifi 
cation of the main Protestant de 
nominations, the number of local con 
gregations has been drastically re 
duced, and Church property thus m 
longer used has been handed ove 
to the Government. It is said that th 
normal pattern is for cities with « 
population of some 500,000 people t 
have one Church only. Reports stat 
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that out of the sixty-five Churches in 
Pekin only four remain, and of 
Shanghai's two hundred Churches 
the number remaining open for unit- 
ed services has been variously re- 
ported as between twelve and 
twenty-three. 


There is some confirmation in this 
country of this news. To it can be 
added that ministers and salaried 
Church workers have undergone long 
periods of political training, and are 
expected to seek secular employment. 

It seems right that this information 
should be given publicity, if only 
that prayer on behalf of the Churches 
in China may be offered with aware- 
ness of their actual situation. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind: 

i. That by no means are all 
facts known. Present information 
covers only certain areas ond 
cities. Litile or nothing is known 
of the pattern of Church order ond 
life that is taking shape. It is too 
soon to draw final conclusions. 


ii. That it is not easy to be sure 
of the right interpretation of the 
facts that are known. It could be 
that what is happening is part of 
of China’s “grand leap forward” 
into the great social and economic 
experiment of communes in which 
every section of the community is 
involved. It could be that the Chi- 
nese Churches are regarding 
“Church divisions and denomina- 
tional names as vestiges of West- 
erm nationalism.” It could be that 
fewer Church buildings are now 
needed for worship, partly because 
there may be fewer Christians, 
and, partly because the demands 
of the present phase of the revolu- 
tion make attendance at public 
worship increasingly difficult. It 
could be that other factors alto- 
gether are behind these current de- 
velopments. 

iii, That the available informa- 
tion indicates that the reorganiza- 


nit 


tion of the Churches at the local, 
provincial and national levels is 
being made the responsibility of 
the Churches themselves under the 
general direction of the ‘’Three-Self 
Patriotic Movement Committee.” 


It may be that the Churches in 
China consciously give thanks to God 
for their opportunity to wrestle on 
His behalf with the problem of His 
Church in the setting of China's new 
social order. To the extent that this 
is done their experiment and exper- 
ience in regard to the exercise of the 
ministry of the Church, and the wit- 
ness of the laity, will be of value to 
Churches in other parts of the world.” 


* * « * 


This statement was released after, 
and it may be presumed partly be 
cause of, a much more decisive and 
alarmist statement released by Re- 
ligious News Service in New York. 
The remarkable feature of the CBMS 
statement is its insistence that not all 
the facts are known, that it is not 
easy to be sure of the right interpre- 
tation of those that are known, and 
that it is at least possible that the 
“obvious” explanation of the develop- 
ment of the autumn of 1958 — that 
these were a further and possibly 
decisive stage in the process by 
which the Communist party hopes to 
squeeze the Christian Church quietly 
out of existence—is not the right one, 
but that we ought not only to look for 
evidence of Chinese Government 
pressure but also seek to understand 
the social ond economic realities of 
the Chinese scene and take sensitive 
pains to discover in the actions of 
the Church a creative response to the 
will of God in their situation (which 
is different from ours). One may fur- 
ther hazard the guess that the reite- 
rated "It could be...” of the state- 
ment reflect the known differences of 
opinion that there are among former 
China missionaries and others con- 
cerned with China about how to un- 
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derstand China and the Chinese 
Church today. 
II 

These differences of presupposition 
may be conveniently considered un- 
der three questions. 

Is Chinese Communism to be un- 
derstood as Chinese or as Commu- 
nist? 

On the one hand, as Prof. C. P. 
Fitzgerald has shown is Revolution in 
China (London, 1952) the People’s 
Government, a centralized ideological 
bureaucracy, looking for its commer- 
cial and other relations landwards 
rather than seawards, is more in tune 
with the Chinese governmental tra- 
ditions in the long centuries since the 
Han Empire, than the various efforts 
at some kind of semi-Western style 
parliamentary democracy of the 
years between 1911 and 1949. There 
is a sense in which the Communists 
are more conservative—more contin- 
uous with the national tradition—than 
the Nationalists. On the other hand, 
the delusion that the Chinese Com- 
munists are some kind of agrarian 
radical, which was not uncommon in 
the early ‘40's, is as was then a de- 
lusion. One missionary remembers 
re-reading in 1949 that passage in 
Red Star Over China in which Edgar 
Snow reported interviewing Mao Tse- 
tung in Yenan in the thirties about 
his plons for China, and reflecting 


that he was now, fifteen years later, 
seeing them being put into practice. 
If we ever supposed that the Chinese 
Communists were anything but Com- 
munists, or were Communist in some 
special sense that robbed the thing 
of its sting, we were mistaken—prob- 
ably because we were guilty of the 
sin which has bedevilled Western 
views of China at least since the 
eighteenth century when the reported’ 
virtues of Chinese humanism were 
used to support the doctrines of the: 
Enlightenment — the sin of viewing 
the Chinese not in themselves but! 
instrumentally as ministering to: 
Western hopes or Western fears. 
Thus a decade or two ago, men dis-. 
illusioned with the “Christian West” 
sought to discern a truer Christian: 
civilization in the China of Chiang, 
Kai-shek; and more recently, men 
disappointed of these hopes see no- 
thing but a Communist devil seeking, 
whom he may devour. The truth is: 
more complex; and to get at it re- 
quires both an understanding of! 
Marxism and an understanding of! 
Chinese civilization: and this is for 
most of us a tall order. 

A considerable help is available: 
in the second (Harvard University’ 
Press, 1958) edition of Professor J. K.. 
Fairbank’s The United States and! 
China, which is far more about China: 
than about the relation of the U.S. to 


“When I was 15 I ceased to believe in God . . . Three years have 
passed ... It has turned out that what my family said was true — 
about the cruelty of secret-police investigations and the dictatorship 
of Stalin. It has turned out that history was really forged ... and 
I? I do not know how to change my soul for the fourth time without 


fear that it will become a rag. . 


. My head is bowed. Because of 


my older colleagues and because of the whole party. Because of 
all those who waited, spied . . . deceived. Because of those who 
consciously or unconsciously helped evil .. . I am ashamed of all 
of you and above all of myself for my stupidity and credulity. I 
can no longer lift my head ... it’s impossible since I have no basis 
for believing anything.” 

(from a letter by an 18 year old Polish Communist) 
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China, and treats Chinese-U.S. rela- 
tions in a manner which applies sub- 
_ stantially to Chinese-British relations. 
The book has a careful annotated 
bibliography and is much the best 
Western book to start with. Fair- 
bank's view is that we must follow 
both the Communist and the Chinese 
road in seeking to understand China 
today. He might agree that if one is 
in a situation in which people are in- 
clined to put everything down to 
Communism, it is doubly important to 
stress the importance of businesslike 
empirical Chinese response to Chi- 
nese facts and problems, as Fitz- 
gerald does. After all, the basic rea- 
son why the Communists won was 
probably that they understood the 
actual problems of China more clear- 
ly and profoundly and set themselves 
to meet them with more discipline 
and determination than their rivals. 


The second question is related: 
Are developments in the Church the 
result of Communist pressure or 
Christian conviction? 

The milieu in which Church lead- 
ers work in China is quite different 
from the indifference of Britain or 
the ‘boom in religion” of the U.S.A. 
In America, Christian leaders may 
feel that their problem is how to pre- 
vent the Gospel being smothered by 
an affluent human religiosity; in 
Britain, how to find a way to speak 
a living relevant word that may 
break through to an increasingly re- 
ligionless society. These problems 
and dangers are real and serious; 
but they are quite different from 
those of Church leaders in a People’s 
Democracy, where it can reasonably 
be held that the overriding need is 
for the Church to be manifestly no 
longer living remote from its own 
people in a sort of semi-foreign 
ghetto but acutely concerned with 
and participating in the hopes and 
fears of its own people. If, for ex- 
ample, the Chinese bishops felt that 
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God required them to forgo the fel- 
lowship of the Lambeth Conference 
in order that they might take part in 
and be seen to take part in the “great 
leap forward in Socialist construc- 
tion,” it is far from certain that they 
were wrong. They would probably 
also be aware that the presupposi- 
tions which their fellow-bishops from 
other countries would bring to the 
discussion for example of interna- 
tional affairs would be so widely dif- 
ferent from their own, that they might 
be faced with a difficult ond embar- 
rassing choice between stating, as a 
small minority with but little outside 
support in the Conference, the views 
which in common with the rest of the 
Chinese people they hold; or of being 
committed by the views of the ma- 
jority at Lambeth to opinions which 
in Ching would mark them as being 
still ‘imperialist.” In something of 
the same way there is evidence that 
in parts of British Africa at least 
some younger African Christians are 
beginning to ask whether Christian 
obedience may not require them to 
be ranged decisively in the national- 
ist camp, even if the struggle for in- 
dependence requires violence. All 
this is not to say that the “leadership 
of the Communist party” has sudden- 
ly disappeared and the Party makes 
no effort to secure that its line is un- 
derstood and supported. It is merely 
to insist that in China as in Eastern 
Europe there are more factors to be 
taken into account than the pressure 
of the party—and even that the party 
line will often seem reasonable in it- 
self. For example, Asians who re- 
member that the West tried out nu- 
clear warfare first on Asions may 
not have found it difficult to believe 
that we also tried out the further re- 
finements of germ warfare, fantastic 
as we ourselves hold these charges 
to be. 

And so we come, thirdly, to the 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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The Uniqueness of Christianity 


(A sermon preached by the Rev. Theodore Parker Ferris 
in Trinity Church, Boston, on September 13, 1959) 


To the modern man, whether he is 
inside the church or out of it, one of 
the most startling statements in the 
New Testament occurs in the Acts of 
the Apostles. “There is no salvation 
by anyone else.” If he stops to think 
about it at all, he is likely to be 
puzzled by it; it seems to be an im- 
possible claim to make for anyone. 

A great deal depends, of course, 
on what you mean by salvation. If 
you mean being let loose from the 
things in this life which hold you 
down, things like fear, guilt, and bad 
habits, that is one thing. If, on the 
other hand, you mean by salvation 
being let off from the punishment in 
the next life for the sins you have 
committed in this life, that is quite 
another thing. But whatever you 
mean by salvation, to say that it is to 
be found in one man only, and that 
apart from him there is no such 
emancipation either here or hereafter, 
seems to a great many people today 
a fantastic statement. It is almost 
like saying that there is one doctor, 
and one only, in the whole world 
who con make men well, or that 
there is one teacher in the whole 
world, and one only, who can lead 
men to the truth. 

A great deal also depends on the 
person about whom the claim is 
made. It has been made about many 
people, either by themselves or by 
their followers, preferably by their 
followers. Hitler claimed that there 
was no salvation apart from the 
Aryan race, more particularly the 
Germanic peoples, and thousands be- 
lieved him. Khrushchev is now 
claiming that there is no salvation 
apart from Communism of which he 


is the temporary incarnation, and 
millions of people in the world be-. 
lieve him and would die for their be-. 
lief. 

But the claim in the New Testa-. 
ment, and this is what is so interest- - 
ing to me about it, is made by an ex-: 
fisherman about one of his contem-- 
poraries and friends who only shortly ° 
before had been executed by the gov-: 
ernment as a troublemaker. Peter: 
was being cross-examined by the au-- 
thorities, you may remember, atter: 
he and John had met a cripple sitting } 
by one of the city gates begging for: 
money. They made him well, able: 
to walk again. They were put in jaill 
overnight, rather peremptorily, and! 
the next day cross-examined by men 
who asked them, “By what power 
did you cure the cripple?” Peter said,, 
in effect, and said it directly and 
bravely, “You and everybody else in 
Jerusalem know perfectly well that 
the man in question was made whole 
by the power of Jesus of Nazareth: 
whom you crucified and whom God 
raised from the dead. He is the stone 
that the builders rejected; he is be- 
come the head of the comer. There 
is no salvation by anyone else, and 
there is no other name under heaven 
by which men must be saved.” 

It is an extraordinary claim unde 
any circumstances, but even more so 
when you stop to think that it was 
made at a time when the Christian, 
movement was hardly more than 
local stir and Jesus hardy more th 
a dimly remembered criminal. 

Perhaps even more extraordin 
is the fact that the claim has per-+ 
sisted through the ages. It has be 

| 
| 


come much more carefully though 
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cut, sometimes lacking in the spon- 
taneity ond freshness of the early 
days, but nevertheless it has per- 
sisted, made its way into the formal 
beliefs of the Christian church, and 
been the incentive of missionaries 
around the globe. For Christians 
have continued to believe, to say, 
and to act on the assumption that 
there is something about Christ both 
unique and ultimate, and that in the 
end the world will have to come to 
terms with him. 

Do you believe it? In either sense 
of the word salvation, as the libera- 
tion in this life from the things that 
are crippling you or as pardon in the 
next life for the things you have done 
wrong in this life, do you believe that 
it is to be found nowhere except in 
Jesus? To be quite specific, do you 
think that a good Hindu is a lost soul 
and, if so, in what sense? Do you 
think that real life for the Chinese de- 
pends entirely on their being drawn 
into the Christian community? Do 
you think that a person who has not 
been baptized into Christ is doomed 
to eternal punishment? In brief, do 
you think that Christ is unique and 
that Christionity has a universal 
claim upon the world, something like 
the claim that Communists are mak- 
ing upon it? Do you think that there 
is no real salvation apart from Christ, 
or don't you? 

Some of you don’t know what you 
think because you haven't thought it 
through. You haven't thought enough 
about it, or clearly enough about it, 
so that your thinking is confused and 
fuzzy. A few of you are already con- 
vinced that apart from Christ there is 
no salvation; one or two may be mili- 
tant about it. Most of you, I think, 
instinctively agree with Arnold Toyn- 
bee when he says, “We must purge 
our Christicnity of the traditional be- 
lief that Christianity is unique.” I 
may be wrong, but my guess is that 
that rings a bell in the minds of eight 
out of ten people in this congregation. 
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Large numbers of serious-minded 
Christians today, who travel quickly 
from one end of the world to the 
other and are much more tolerant of 
other people's religion (though not of 
their politics!) than they were fifty 
years ago, are very likely to agree 
with Mr. Toynbee and say that one 
of the things Christianity must do if 
it is to keep its position among the 
great religions of the world is to 
purge itself of the traditional belief 
that it is unique. In other words, it 
must admit that salvation is to be 
found in other religions. 


If you don’t know what you think 
about this, it is time you did. Either 
Christ is unique or he isn’t. Either 
Christianity has a universal claim 
upon the world or it hasn't. And if 
Christ is unique, if Christianity has a 
universal claim, in what does it con- 
sist, and how shall it be made? In 
other words, the subject of our 
thought this morning is a vast one, 
The Uniqueness of Christianity. I am 
not going to tell you what to think. 
My purpose is to try to open the 
subject and to stir your minds to 
think straight about it, and to bring 
you sufficiently into the presence of 
the real Christ so that you con think 
from the center and not from the cir- 
cumference. 

I am going to say only three of the 
many things there are to be said 
about this large and fascinating sub- 
ject. The first is that Christians have 
often been fanatical and arrogant in 
their claim, and the first thing for us 
to do now is to acknowledge it with 
penitence. They have tried often by 
force and persecution to impose their 
belief on other people. The Indians 
on this continent did not all become 
Christians of their own free will, not 
by any means. They became Chris- 
tians because they so often didn’t 
dare do otherwise. And every Chris- 
tian should remember that there has 
been more than one Inquisition, many 
more, and not all of them have been 
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sponsored by Roman Catholics or ta- 
ken place on foreign soil. 


People in the eastern part of the 
world have often been forced by 
more subtle means to accept Chris- 
tianity; it was the price they often 
paid for western improvements, and 
the Christian religion was the neces- 
sary accompaniment of western tech- 
nology. Also, Christians have often 
been blind and insensitive to the spir- 
itual lives and needs of other people, 
to the depths of their spiritual in- 
sights, to the reality of their own re- 
ligious traditions, and they have 
barged into foreign lands and talked 
to the people as though they had ne- 
ver seen a spark of light and never 
known a grain of truth. Then again, 
they have often tried to make people 
in the East accept Christianity in 
western dress, and in doing so have 
often confused the vessel with the 
thing contained in it. 


And all this in spite of their own 
rather poor record. For Christians 
must not forget that their world is 
scarred by war more seriously and 
more deeply than many other parts 
of the world where Christianity has 
had no influence. Christian coun- 
tries have been ravaged by both po- 
litical and religious wars. From the 
thirteenth century on, for four cen- 
turies, there was war between the 
Papacy and the Empire, and for at 
least a century after the Reformation 
it was war between Protestant and 
Catholic, which in one way (though 
usually undeclared) still continues. 
In other words, we Christioms have 
not too good a record on which to 
base our all-inclusive claim. 


The Bishop of Ceylon was here two 
or three years ago. After the eve- 
ning service he and I went to the 
Rectory, to sit and talk. Naturally, 
I had many questions to ask him 
about Ceylon, I said, “What is the 
chief problem that you have as Bish- 
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op?” He said, “It is this. The native : 
religion of Ceylon is Buddhism, and | 
my chief difficulty in trying to speak: 
to the people about Christianity is; 
that Buddhists in that area have no» 
record of violence!” 


There is no such arrogance in} 
Christ. He was what he was. The; 
claims he made, or were made about t 
him by his followers, were made? 
without violence and confirmed by’ 
what he did. They were never im-- 
posed upon anyone by force eitherr 
directly or indirectly. And above 
everything else, he was the revela-- 
tion of fhe unself-centered God who 
loved the world so much that he gave: 
Himself to the world. 


The first thing, then, that I can say,, 
and say without any reservation or! 
any qualification at all is this: An: 
arrogant or a fanatical Christian is not 
true follower of Christ. 


The second takes us into deeper 
waters and is more positive. Thes 
deeper things are always more diffi- 
cult to speak about and I do it wi 
a good deal of hesitation because I 
know I am not going to do it ad 
quately. But this is the way I woul 
begin. When a person finds the key 
that unlocks the door of his life, he i 
not likely to be dispassionate abou 
the discovery, any more than he is 
when he finds the love of his life. H 
is more likely to sing about it, an 
to act as though this one person wer 
the only person in the world. He is 
likely to go overboard in the enthus- 
iasm of his new-found life. That al: 
most goes without saying. 


Moreover, if the door is one of the 
great doors, when he finds the key 
that unlocks it, he can't help feelin 
that the key that unlocks it for 
will unlock it for everyone. The doo: 
that opens from guilt into forgiven 
is the same door whether it is in Bos 
ton or in Bagdad, and the same ke 
will unlock it wherever it may b 
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The door that opens from self-cen- 
teredness and fear into freedom is 
the same door whether it is at the 
North or the South Pole, or on the 
Equator, and the same key will un- 
lock it wherever it is. The door from 
primitive cruelty into kindness and 
understanding is the same door whe- 
ther it is in India, France, or the 
U.S.A., and the chances are that the 
same key will unlock it wherever it is. 

Put it another way, and try to ap- 


proach this truth from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. When you come to 
something that you recognize as ulti- 
mate, you find at the same time that 
it is universal. (We cannot stop 
every few minutes to define terms 
and I am counting on your intuitive 
grasp of what I am trying to say 
even if you do not follow it intellec- 
tually.) But to make it as simple as 
I can, let me say this. When you 
discover the ultimate truth that two 


Allergic to the Gospel 
. . . the reaction of many men of the present day, when con- 
fronted with the message of Jesus, would conform fairly nearly to 
one or more of the following patterns: 

1. Jesus Christ? Oh yes, but we don’t really know very much 
about Him, do we? Haven't they proved now that the Gospels 
are mostly pretty late, and that there is a great element of 
legendary growth about them? 

2. Christianity? Oh yes, that belongs to the bourgeois age; it's 
simply the natural outcome in the world of thought of the feudal 
age and of the bourgeois period that succeeded it. The inevit- 
able law of economic change has brought in Communism as 
the Gospel of the new age; there won't be any place for, or any 
need of, religion in the Socialist State of the future. 

3. Religion? But what does religion have to do with me? Hasn't 
the State taken over all the charitable work that the Church 
used to do, and don’t science and philosophy deal much more 
satisfactorily with all the questions that we used to regard as 
religious? 

4, Christianity unique? Oh, surely not. These great religions of 
the East have wonderful treasures of philosophy and mystical 
insight. Certainly Christianity suits us pretty well because we 
are Westerners, but ought we to be so narrow-minded as to ex- 
clude other religions just because they are not our own; and 
ought we to image God as so narrow-minded as not to accept 
each man’s religion as the way for him to follow to find his 
way to God? 

5. Religion? Oh, how morbid. I used to be religious myself, but 
now: that I am an integrated personality I have no need of it 
and am ever so much happier. It really is just a phenomenon 
arising from a conflict state; if you could resolve the conflict 
the religion would disappear. 

It is obvious that a mind affected by one or more of these germs 
will be an inhospitable soil to the Gospel. This is what seems to 
have happened in the modern world. People are not so much con- 
sciously hostile to the Gospel as allergic to it, unaware of what it 
means, apparently unable to respond to it. 

(from Christ, His Church and His World by Bishop Stephen Neill) 
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and two make four you know that it 
is universal as well as ultimate, and 
that two and two make four every- 
where. You are no longer dealing 
with a local but a universal fact. 


One of the things I learned this 
summer when I was at the Music 
School in Fontainebleau was that 
when a creative artist, say in music, 
discovers one of the ultimate princi- 
ples of composition, he also discovers 
that that ultimate principle is uni- 
versal. It is just as binding on Stra- 
vinsky as it is on Bach, and just as 
inevitably present. In other words, 
the universe is so much of a unity 
that once you find one of the great 
strains of it, you find that that same 
strain runs through the whole of it. 
So, in life if you discover the ultimate 
principle that he that loseth his life 
shall find it, that principle is univer- 
sal and it is just as true for a savage 
in Africa as it is for a scholar in Bos- 
ton. If there be any saving power 
in it here, there will be saving power 
in it there. And if life lived on any 
other principle is doomed here, it will 
be doomed there. 


But a principle by itself does not 
unlock a door until it becomes a key. 
I know that there are many things 
that you may say in response to that, 
especially if you are scientist. But 
on the whole I think it stands. A 
principle, that is, an intellectual prin- 
ciple that you grasp only in your 
mind, is not likely to open one of the 
locked doors in your life until it be- 
comes a key, something that you can 
take hold of «nd fit into the lock. 
Ideas are powerful wherever you 
meet them, but when they are incar- 
nate in a person their power is in- 
finitely greater. 

The Christian's experience is some- 
thing like this. Principles which he 
may have known all his life, in Christ 
became a key, the key that unlocks 
the door. I can’t say any more than 
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that by way of description. Those 
who have not experienced anything 
like it will, I imagine, not make much 
sense of it. But this is what the 
Christian experience is at its best. 
This is what is behind the statement 
in the Acts of the Apostles, behind 
the claim that Christianity is unique. 
The experience is that the general 
principles, which you may often find 
in Greek philosophy, and in the other 
religions of the world, once became 
incarnate in a person, in Christ; and, 
like a key, they then had the power 
that the principles by themselves ne- 
ver had. (Obviously, this is not the 
whole truth of the Revelation of God 
in Christ; it is one aspect that may 
help us understand the Christian 
claim of uniqueness). 

It should be said to Christians 
everywhere, and especially to mis- 
sionaries (and I say it very humbly 
because they have gone into the 
dangerous places where I have never 
gone): the Key is the thing, and the 
Key is the Cross, and the Cross is 
none other than the love that under- 
stands, suffers, dies, and rises again 
—not in the abstract, but in Christ. 
This is the key that unlocks the door 
and, if it unlocks it here, it will un- 
lock it everywhere. 


So, lastly, what I should like to say 
to all Christians is, Give them the 
key, not your theories about it, and 
certainly not the case you carry it in. 
Give it to them! Don’t thrust it upon 
them, or impose it upon them. Give 
it to them gladly and, if they don’t 
want it, let them drop it. And as you 
give it to them, look very carefully 
at some of their own keys, and see if 
they are not shaped something like 
a Cross. 


I cannot, therefore, agree with Ar- 
nold Toynbee (though I realize that 
it is presumptuous to say about one 
whom I admire so much) when he 
says that we must purge our Chris- 
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tianity of the traditional belief that it 
is unique. I believe that Christianity 
is unique because Christ is unique 
and, that being unique, his claim is 
a@ universal claim. 


I can agree with him, however, 
when he says this: ‘We can have 
conviction without fanaticism. We 
can have belief and action without 
arrogance or self-centeredness or 
pride.” Do you think we can? I hope 
we can, but it will not be easy. There 
is something about us as human be- 
ings that the more strongly we feel 
about something the more combative 
we are likely to become. If you doubt 
that, listen to intelligent people slan- 
der the man who is their candidate’s 
opponent in the next Presidential elec- 
tion. It is not natural, I suppose, for 
us to have convictions without arro- 
gance, belief without fanaticism, or to 
act on them without pride. But is it 
not possible? I believe it is. It has 
been done, and I should go so far 
as to say this (much as I dislike 
rhetorical generalities) that at this 
point in the world’s history, if we can- 


not do it, we are finished. 

One of the great lessons we in 
America must learn, both in politics 
and religion— and I am preaching 
this deliberately on the eve of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit—is how to have, 
both in religion and in politics, great 
convictions together with great com- 
passion and understanding. To put 
it even more strongly, we must learn 
—and it will not be easy—how to be 
absolutely loyal and infinitely hum- 
ble. It is not a@ common combina- 
tion; you will grant that. And there 
is only one place under heaven 
where we can learn it, as far as I 
know, and that is in Christ. 

Learn it? It isn’t so much learning 
it as it is living in him sufficiently to 
let him live in us, so that we can 
keep at the same time our deepest 
and most absolute loyalties together 
with an infinite humility, When we 
come anywhere near doing that we 
will be worthy to sing abroad to the 
world, with no doubt in our own 
minds, that salvation for all men is 
to be found in Christ—and in him 
alone. 


O God, we pause in the silence 
of this sacred house where we 
are gathered together to acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon Thee 
and to pledge once again our al- 
legiance to Him whom we be- 
lieve to be the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life; help us to keep 
our loyalties strong and our hu- 
mility great, that we may never 
be convicted of pride or arro- 
gance because we are followers 
of Jesus. Amen. 
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(End) 
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A Layman’s Look at Mission Strategy 


A Foreign Service Officer 


In talking about the Church's mis- 
sion let us start with benefits! I refer 
to the remarkable benefits which the 
church has brought to Africa, and in 
particular to the newly-emerging in- 
dependent nations. In the three 
countries of Africa which I recently 
visited, Nigeria, Ghana and Liberia, 
it is the Church which, through its 
mission schools, has developed the 
men who are making independence 
possible. It seemed to me that the 
great majority of the prominent Afri- 
cans whom I met on this trip had 
gotten their start from these schools. 

I should like to refer, in particular, 
to one of these, Cuttington College in 
Liberia. This college, at Suakoko, 
lies in an interior area surrounded by 
villages of primitive round huts with 
conical palm thatch. It is surrounded, 
in effect, by the Stone Age. Yet its 
small campus is well kept and beau- 
tifully designed. Its new chapel is 
a gem of modern architecture. Plain, 
practical, cool and inspiring. The 
library and labs were jammed with 
serious students whose concentration 
was unbroken by our visit. The A.B. 


This statement is from a senior 
Foreign Service Officer who has 
served in many responsible positions 
abroad with the State Department 
and is an active member of a parish. 
He has written this ananymously in 
order to avoid the impression that it 
might be an official statement of the 
department. Further inquiries about 
this article should be addressed to: 
Laymen International, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington 16, D.C. 
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degree holders from Cuttington are 
able to keep their heads up in post- 
graduate studies in U.S. Universities. 
Yet, seventy-five percent of the stu- 
dents came from these very round 
huts which surrounded the college 
and which constitute the typical Li- 
berian house. These seventy five 
percent, had it not been for the 
Church, would have had the educa- 
tion of the “jungle school,” conducted 
by the witch doctor and tribal chiefs 
—and no more. 

What are the purposes which we 
expect missions to accomplish? Other 
than the obvious and primary task of 
spreading the word of God, are there 
any other things which they can be 
expected to do? I think that there are 
at least three. 

First, there is the need to establish 
abroad places of worship which are 
needed by visiting Christians who 
are increasingly called on to live 
away from home by the fast inter- 
nationalizing of our lives. In the old 
days, the British did this for us. They 
established “English Churches” all 
over the globe, and we Americans 
were able to ride on their coat-tails. 
This they can’t do any more. The 
task now becomes more and more 
the responsibility of our branch of 
the Anglican Communion. 

However, we must learn a lesson 
from their experience which is best 
illustrated by a recent event in Lagos, 
Nigeria. The Anglicom church has 
many splendid churches in the city, 
and the Bishop and most of the clergy 
are African. There is one near the 
government buildings, however, to 
which the English all go. It got to be 
called the “Colonial Church” rather 
than ‘St. Savior’s,” as it was formally 
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called. Not long ago, there was an 
ugly demonstration in front of this 
which is regarded as a continuing 
vestige of colonialism. This took 
place despite the fact that the rector 
is now an African! Clearly we must 
build churches that are not cast in the 
image of a foreign ghetto. 


Second, and more important, the 
mission of the Christian Gospel pro- 
vides a far more satisfying and posi- 
tive basis for our Aid programs in 
the under-developed countries, than 
mere anticommunism. There is too 
much substance for the view prevail- 
ing in most of these countries that 
we are only providing our Aid in 
order to help counter the spread of 
communism in these countries. Nat- 
urally, if the people of these countries 
feel this way—oand many of our pub- 
lic statements give them every reason 
to do so — it is not surprising that 
their reaction is one of mixed grati- 
tude. They think we are doing this 
to accomplish our own ends, and 
why should they not take advantage 
of it on the same sort of basis? When 
the spirit of Christianity is added, 
however, then the whole emotional 
context changes. It becomes increas- 
ingly important for the Church to 
help its laymen see that the best mo- 
tivation for working in the world is 
that God loves the world and seeks 
to reconcile it. It should be remem- 
bered that the first “Point Four” pro- 
gram was set up a long time ago, 
and it was the missionaries who did 
it. 

Third, we whose business it is to 
"get close” to the people of under- 
developed countries, to try to see 
their point of view and to understand 
what is going on, find it pretty diffi- 
cult to get “something in common” 
with these people. We need a bridge 
to put us on a human and non-busi- 
ness footing with them. This does 
not apply to Foreign Service person- 
nel only. Christianity offers that 
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bridge to every American living 
abroad. 

How should we go about trying to 
accomplish these aims? It seems to 
me that the answer, or one of the an- 
swers, is a simple one. 

We must get down to essentials. 
This means essentials from the U.S. 
standpoint, and it means essentials 
from the standpoint of the people of 
the host countries. 

What does this mean from the U.S. 
side? I think it means reducing the 
differences between denominations to 
a@ minimum and concentrating on the 
essential message. If the differences 
between Episcopalians and Presbyter- 
ians are hard for us here to figure 
out, how much more meaningless 
they must be to the dwellers in the 
round huts! Cuttington College has 
on its theological school faculty some 
professors supplied by the Metho- 
dists. The Lutherans are going to 
build a good teaching hospital near- 
by, so that the community will be- 
come a genuine center of learning for 
interior Liberia. The Church of South 
India has found a way to pull all the 
denominations together into a viable 
church that makes sense to them. Let 
us take a lesson from this. 

What does it mean from the stand- 
point of the local people? It means, 
I think, that we must find some way 
to reach these people in their own 
terms, which they will understand. 
The first missionaries in Western Ni- 
geria put the hymns into Yoruba lan- 
guage and kept the English music. 
Since Yoruba is a tonal language 
and English hymn tunes don't happen 
to go up or down when the sense of 
the Yoruba word would require it, 
the hymns became meaningless to 
the very people they were supposed 
to inspire. It has only been recently 
that the Church has put Yoruba words 
to Yoruba tunes and let them be sung 
with the rhythms that go with them 
and are an intrinsic part of expres- 
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sion for these particular people. In 
Cambodia, the Chinese Church uses 
firecrackers. Why not? It makes 
sense to the Chinese. There is a vir- 
tue and a danger in the fact that 
English is now becoming the world 
language. We feel that we can do 
as well as the Roman Catholics who 
also have a world language, and who 
can feel at home in whatever place 
they attend Church. That is the vir- 
tue. The danger is that because we 
use English we may feel that all the 
paraphernalia of our home Church 
must go with the language. The an- 
swer is, it seems to me, that we 
should use a minimum of English, 
that only that aspect of our parapher- 
nalia that makes sense to the local 
people should go with it. 

I believe that the Christian mission 
must develop a special strategy in 
any country that already has an es- 
tablished religion which the people 
and government regard as better 
than Christianity. Clearly, in such 


a place, the approach has to be on a 
very long term basis, through schools 
and hospitals. This has been the 
way the Roman Catholics have pro- 
ceeded in Cambodia. It is slow go- 
ing. Although, among the non- 
Mainland Chinese and among people 
with nothing more than an animist 
religion, the approach can be more 
direct, there is still need for caution, 
and the job will take a very long 
time with the main emphasis on 
schools and other inclusive institu- 
tions. 

Here then are random, though I 
hope not superficial, observations 
that do not necessarily require a trip 
abroad to develop. These are offered, 
however, because all laymen must 
become more involved in the concern 
of the Church’s mission at this cru- 
cial time and offer our thoughts, 
prayers, and interest to that task as 
fellow members of Christ. 


(End) 


Every thinking Christian will agree that one thing he cannot pos- 
sibly do is to be arrogant toward any fellow human being with whom 
he shares his creatureliness, his fall, and his redemption in Christ. 
The real task is reconciling conviction of the uniqueness of the Chris- 
tion revelation with sympathetic appreciation of other faiths, ond 
presenting in humility and gladness the secret of Christian redemp- 
tion—pointing to a “more excellent way” which does not destroy but 
fulfills; which invites but condemns not; which does not claim for 
its adherents an automatic ethical superiority, but which claims to 
have the authority of the one who said, "I am the way, the truth and 
the life” and “I am the light of the world; he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness but shall have the light of life.” 

(J. W. Sadiq, Bishop of Nagpur) 
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Communicating The Christian 
Message Today 


Paul Johannes Tillich 


Our problem really is, How can 
one be a theologian today? Because 
communicating the Christiom mes- 
sage is what we all try to do as 
theologians, ministers, teachers and 
parents. Our concern is, How can we 
find the proper language which can 
communicate the Christian message 
today? What is that language? Do 
we have to change the traditional 
theological language in order to be 
able to communicate the Gospel to- 
day? 

Let us first ask, What does the word 
‘communication’ mean? There is, of 
course, the very external and gener- 
ally known meaning when the word 
is applied to the means of public 
communication. Thus, it means at 
least three things—information, enter- 
tainment and advertising including 
propaganda. If it is propaganda 
then a new element is added to the 


Under the summons of his well- 
known “Protestant Principle,’ Dr. 
Paul Johannes Tillich, University Pro- 
fessor at Harvard, spells out our task 
of communication — to bring men 
wholly into communion in the Gos- 
pel, not merely to join in using cor- 
rect symbols. In our witness and 
sharing, to refuse “to make anything 
which is less than the ultimate the 
object of our ultimate concern and 
devotion,” is his marching order for 
the day in our everlasting battle with 
idols ... This article was delivered as 
a lecture in the Spring of 1959 at the 
Institute for Ecumenical Studies in 
Evanston, Illinois, and is reproduced 
here by kind permission of both the 
author and Dr. Walter Leibrecht, the 
Director of the Institute, 
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mere information. Communication in 
that context tries to impress, and im- 
pressing means trying to enter our 
being, trying to do something with 
our being. 

The Christian message, of course, 
can be communicated on these same 
levels. It has been done and is be- 
ing done. One can give mere infor- 
mation about the teaching of Jesus or 
the Church. One can also advertise 
Jesus, as some churches do, like one 
advertises a new brand of toothpaste. 
This even can be done in evangelis- 
tic terms. 


I am not concerned in our discus- 
sion with these meanings of commu- 
nicating the Gospel, but with the real 
meaning of communication, which is 
participation, or better, making others 
participate in the reality and mean- 
ing of something which is given. 
It is in this sense that I speak of 
communicating the Christian mes- 
sage. This participation can be of a 
contradictory nature. It can have 
the character of a genuine rejection 
or it can have the character of a gen- 
uine acceptance. Not all acceptance 
or rejection of the Gospel is genuine. 
There are non-genuine forms of ac- 
ceptance and rejection. In both these 
cases, communication in the deeper 
sense is impossible. Those who ac- 
cept or reject in a non-genuine way 
cannot become objects of communica- 
tion in terms of participation. There- 
fore, every true communication of the 
Christion message must break 
through the non-genuine rejection or 
acceptance. This is the first and, of 
course, the most difficult task of com- 
municating the Gospel. 


Let me put it this way. The ques- 
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tion of communication in this respect 
is to overcome three impediments. 
The first is that of remoteness. We 
probably never come into a situation 
of rejecting an African tribal religion 
genuinely simply because of cultural 
and geographical remoteness. Even 
closer at hand, very few of us who 
have grown up in a Protestant sur- 
rounding will ever come to a point 
where we reject Roman Catholicism 
genuinely because Roman Catholi- 
cism has never come into the gravi- 
tational field of our spiritual lives — 
simply because of remoteness. 

A second reason of non-genuine re- 
jection of Christianity today is based 
on an enormity of ignorance. I em- 
phasize this ignorance about Chris- 
tianity, especially in academic cir- 
cles. I remember a meeting in which 
a colleague of mine said to the many 
representatives of non-theological de- 
partments who were interested in the 
problems of religion, ‘‘We theologians 
cannot afford that amount of ignor- 
ance about the other departments 
which you can afford about our 
field.” And there was no protest on 
the side of the other departments. Of 
course, to reject on this basis of ig- 
norance is what I mean by a non- 
genuine rejection. When you ask me 
who is responsible for this sad situa- 
tion, I must answer that I feel the 
churches are largely responsible be- 
cause they have offered a picture of 
Christianity mixed with a _ large 
amount of superstition, domineering 
moralistic elements, and in particular, 
doctrinal fanatic elements. If this 
picture is given to those outside, then 
they reject non-genuinely—yes, they 
can hardly help but reject it. 

But those who reject are respons- 
ible personally too, because they look 
at everything in the world merely on 
the surface, ignoring the reality 
which pervades all human history 
and every human life including their 
own. Even if they know all the in- 
formative elements of Christianity, 
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they will non-genuinely reject it in 
this very attitude towards the world. 
There is a term for this third kind of 
non-genuine rejection, namely a lack 
of existential participation — if we 
know, perhaps thoroughly know, but 
if the reality which we know and re 
ject does not reach us existentially. 
That means, if it does not reach us 
in our very existence. I would say 
that this is the case of many former 
members of the Christian churches 
who have turmmed away or against 
Christianity; the message has never 
reached them existentially. 

The question of communication 
therefore in this respect is to over- 
come the three impediments which 
I mentioned — remoteness, ignorance 
and lack of existential participation. 
The latter is decisive. If you ask me 
for a method of breaking through the 
barriers of non-genuine rejection, 
then I must say there is no method or 
logical advice which can be given. 
Everything in the world—every ex- 
perience in one’s life—can have the 
effect of opening up the human-mind 
so that it is ready for existential par- 
ticipation. And I would add that if 
this happens through an evangelistic 
experience, then I am the last to say 
that such an evangelistic experience 
has no value. But if the evangelistic 
break-through is only an emotional 
one and not an existential one per se, 
then it will remain merely transitory 
in character. Emotion accompanies. 
everything which we experience, but : 
existential participation is much more. 
It is being grasped not only emotion- . 
ally, but is the participation of the} 
center of our being. This opening of | 
our whole being can happen in an) 
evangelistic attack. It also can hap-. 
pen through a sermon. I myself am) 
a@ preacher, though only on rare oc- 
casions, and I am aware that this is: 
also an occasion where this opening | 
up does happen, but more often, not.| 

Now if this is the case, we can say) 
that in order to communicate the Gos-| 


| 
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pel we must show its existential sig- 
nificance — that means, its signifi- 
cance for the center of our human 
personal life. How can we show this? 
We can show that the Christian mes- 
sage is an answer to the questions 
implied in the very existence of man. 
This is the general answer. I said 
before that the ways in which a hu- 
man heart is opened are infinite, but 
as theologians, teachers and primar- 
ily parents, we must show the exist- 
ential significance of the Christian 
message to those who listen to us. 

In order to do this, we need both 
a negative and positive approach. 
Through the positive approach, we 
will attempt an analysis of man’s ex- 
istence universally and an analysis 
of the concrete man of today to whom 
we speak in sermon and counseling; 
and likewise an understanding of the 
situation of the very special individ- 
ual person with whom we have to 
talk. 


What I mean by the negative ap- 
proach is the removal of all those 
wrong connotations from the symbols 
of the Christian message which make 
genuine acceptance impossible. This 
means in a@ summary statement that 
we must make these symbols under- 
standable as symbols. We all have 
heard of the approach by the theolo- 
gian, Bultmann, with the awful word 
‘de-mythologizing’. This word means 
that one has to remove the under- 
standing of the Christian symbols as 
myths which are taken literally. But 
if the de-mythologizers think they can 
do without myth and symbol in the 
language of religion, they will soon 
be forced to be silent altogether. The 
reality to which religion points needs 
the language of symbols. 

I would like to replace this word 
‘de-mythologization’ by another 
equally ugly one, ‘de-literalization’, 
which I believe is more adequate. It 
means fighting against the great fal- 
lacy that symbol and myth are parts 
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of the same world in which we move 
daily in time and space. The first 
thing which the communication of 
the gospel demands is to show that 
symbols are symbols and not stories 
which could be reported by a photo- 
grapher and news reporter. But this 
is only one part of it. In some cases, 
we have to do the very opposite of 
demythologizing—namely, to elevate 
concepts again into their cosmic and 
symbolic position. I could call this 
symbolization—that means, making it 
understandable that they are symbols 
and nothing else. Let me start with 
the latter. 


I would like to give you two ex- 
amples. The first is the concept of 
“Sin.” This concept is so central that 
it includes the whole interpretation of 
human nature—man’s relation to him- 
self, his world, and God. This word 
which once was connected with a 
whole set of symbols and myths has 
fallen down to a moralistic interpre- 
tation. It has fallen down into an 
attitude in which sin is on longer 
“Sin” but “sins’—plural not singular. 
There are catalogues and lists of such 
sins taught to us from early years 
and we are judged according to our 
behavior in regard to these cata- 
logues. Now this is a distortion of 
the biblical meaning of sin— a de- 
mythologizing which goes on even in 
orthodox theological groups who have 
thus removed and destroyed the 
great vision of the Bible. In the Bible 
sin in used in most cases in the sin- 
gular and is seen in symbols and 
myths of greatness and inner power 
as the separation and estrangement 
of everything human from the origi- 
nal unity of the divine power and 
everything which follows such es- 
trangement. If you read the first 
three chapters of Romans for instance, 
then you have the doctrine of sin 
which is infinitely separated from the 
petty concept of sins which is going 
on in many Protestant groups. Here 
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I say, ‘mythologize again’, because 
the churches by demythologizing the 
concept of sin have moralized this 
concept. 

The second example is “Church.” 
The Church in many religious groups 
has become a social club and has 
lost its mythological or symbolic char- 
acter as the Assembly of God or as 
the Body of Christ in which the new 
era, the new being, the new state of 
things, is embodied. How distorted 
or fragmented this concept may ap- 
pear in the existence of our churches 
today! Nevertheless, this is the state- 
ment about the Church. 

Let us come back now to the neces- 
sary task of deliteralizing. As I men- 
tioned in my critique of Bultmann’s 
demythologization, it is tragic when 
religious symbols are drawn down to 
the level of reality—where we look 
at subjects and things as mere ob- 
jects. This level of our finitude or 
our estrangement, this level in which 
things become mere things and in 
which even divine things then be- 
come solely objects of inquiry or 
scientific approach, will lead us to a 
discussion of whether they exist or 
not. If we are no longer aware of 
- the symbolic character of the word 
“God” which points to a reality be- 
yond, then we will soon use it as if 
we speak of another star in the neb- 
ula and raise the question of His 
existence or non-existence. To speak 
of God as an object among all the 
other objects and things is the root of 
all ecclesiastical superstition, and 
again it is tragic that those outside to 
whom we want to communicate the 
Gospel merely see the Church in the 
light of such superstition. 


Now the positive approach. How 
con we approach people directly— 
existentially? I would say first by 
simply showing them their own hu- 
man predicament. This predicament, 
which is always the destiny of man, 
is more manifest today than for cen- 
turies prior. We have in our day a 
tremendous literature and art in 
which the despair of man’s finitude is 
expressed. Despair and anxiety is 
finitude seen from inside. In this 
same literature and art, in music and 
painting, we find this human predica- 
ment expressed as _ estrangement 
from what man truly and essentially 
is by creation; and here we find also 
the ambiguity of everything good and 
everything true, and, on this basis, 
the awarenes of that which we call 
doubt. All of these things we find 
today—perhaps more in the so-called 
secular literature, art and philosophy 
than within the churches. We also 
find it in the biblical literature. But 
mostly the biblical readings are used 
as official texts rather than as an ex- 
pression of the human predicament. 

It is interesting that today a kind 
of marriage has taken place betweem 
this kind of art, literature and biblica! 
symbols — as given for instance im 
the book of Job. The latest great suc- 
cess in the theatre was "J.B." by; 
Archibald MacLeish which is a mod- 
ern transference to our present situa- 
tion of the tremendous story told in 
the book of Job. 

All of what we today call existent- 
ialism can be found almost word fon 
word in the book of Job, Ecclesiastes 
or some passages of the New Testa- 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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We have neither the resources nor the right to proclaim the unique- 
ness of the Christion revelation unless we show forth in the life of 
the church the fruits of that revelation. 


(J. W. Sadiq, Bishop of Nagpur) 
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A Man Who Liked To Climb Mountains 


Patterson Keller 


This is the story of a man. It isa 
strange story for the ears of people 
today for it is the story of a man 
who climbed mountains and took a 
great joy in the moving wonder of 
a stark and beautiful land. He took 
great joy in people of any sort who 
came his way. He also had a great 
and unashamed hate for evil. I say 
that it is a strange story because it 
is seldom these days that one comes 
across a man who is vital and living, 
and at the same time cares enough 
to hate what he sees. I have been 
so used to hearing from and reading 
about people who apologize for what 
they are and what they say, that the 
writings of Hudson Stuck, Archdea- 
con of the Yukon, breathe like fresh 
air from the binding of the old ‘Spirit 
of Missions.” 

This is the story of a man who 
climbed mountains. Hudson Stuck 
and his party were the first men to 
reach the top of Mount McKinley, 
or Denali, as the Indians call it. 
He took one of his vacations for the 
purpose of attempting the climb. He 
had several friends along, both Indian 
and white. Is it strange that a mis- 
sionary should want to climb moun- 
tains? I think that it is. Is it strange 


This appreciative and profoundly 
suggestive article about the Arch- 
deacon of the Yukon first appeared 
in the “Alaskan Churchman” of Sep- 
tember, 1956, and is here reprinted 
mith permission of the editors. The 
Rev. Patterson Keller is priest-in- 
charge of the Good Shepherd Mission, 
- Huslia, Alaska, 
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that this man should want to climb 
a mountain? No, I do not think so. 
Hudson Stuck did not go to a far 
country to tell the people of that 
country about the Gospel. He went 
to a far country that he might live 
there. When a missionary such as 
this man goes somewhere, it natur- 
ally follows that he will tell the peo- 
ple what he knows about Christ. He 
went to a far country to live with the 
country and the people of the coun- 
try. He writes as if the very country 
had become part of him, so that as 
he writes, he is not telling about 
what he is doing, but he is telling 
about how he is living. Thus his stor- 
ies do not ring with the hollow 
sounds of a man doing a grand job, 
but rather speak of a man who be- 
lieves in Christ as the Son of God. 
His stories speak of a man who is 
living with flavor in a land that he 
loves. As a result, when he speaks 
of Christ, not only does Christ come 
out, but his mouth forms the words 
from the great coldness, warmth, and 
space that is the land he calls home. 

"IT had risen early one morning and 
had read the Psalter for the day and 
was struck by the first verse of the 
first psalm: ‘The Lord, even the most 
mighty God, hath spoken and hath 
called the world even from the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the 
same.’ Presently I stepped out of 
the tent into the midst of the most 
wonderful transformation scene I had 
ever beheld. Marvelously rapid as the 
changes of the weather are at this al- 
titude and in this region, this, I think, 
was the most rapid of all. The clouds 
were rolling down the glacier until, 
even as I gazed, they passed entirely 
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from its surface and rolled away from 
the foothills and lowlands beneath. 
Glancing upwards, the last wisps of 
vapor were sweeping across the 
heights; to left and right ridge after 
ridge sprang out dazzling in the sun- 
shine; almost at a stroke — literally 
in a few moments—the wide prospect 
was clear, and a short while after 
there was not a cloud visible in the 
sky. As I stood there and gazed up- 
on the broad scene that presented 
itself to my eyes, the words that I 
had just read came back to my mind, 
‘The Lord, even the most mighty 
God, hath spoken and hath called the 
world from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same.’ It seem- 
ed as if, then and there, command- 
ment had been uttered in heaven, and 
earth had hastened to obey.” ("The 
Spirit of Missions” Vol. LXXIX, p.20) 


These are not words spoken by a 
nature lover, nor are they words spo- 
ken by a man who is painfully aware 
of himself as a man of God, but they 
are the words of a man living in a 
country he has chosen. They are the 
words of a man who knows his Crea- 
tor. I have the feeling that writing of 
the type quoted above could very 
easily be laughed at today as a liber- 
al’s nature religion. I was talking to 
a farmer sometime back. He was talk- 
ing about God. The only thing he 
was able to say was that his son was 
breaking ground down by the creek 
on the same field that his grand- 
father used to put the old team on in 
the spring. To my way of thinking, 
that farmer spoke as profoundly as 
any minister ever could about God. 
These words of Hudson Stuck’s speak 
in much the same way as did the 
farmer's words. 

“The seventh of June, 1913, will al- 
ways remain in my mind as one of 
the most exhausting, fatiguing and 
distressing days, and at the same 
time, one of the days fullest of grati- 
fication and joy, in all my life; and 
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as is common with retrospect, the joe 
swallows up the pain, the satisfaction 
obliterates the distress.” ("The Spirit 
of Missions,” Vol. LXXIX, p. 24) 


Hudson Stuck and his fellows 
reached the top of Mount McKinley 
in almost complete exhaustion after a 
hard climb in the rare atmosphere. 
Hudson himself was so tired that he 
had to be pulled the last few feet to 
the top. Yet at a time of great joy, 
he remembered whose work he was 
about. 


“So, as soon as I was recovered 
we stood together, shook hands all 
around and said a prayer of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God that He had 
granted us our heart’s desire and en- 
abled us to reach the top of His great 
mountain.” (Ibid, p. 24) 

The words of Hudson Stuck’s which 
best set in my mind the kind of man 
he was are these: 

“The ascent of Denali was not un- 
dertaken in order that the Cross 
might be placed on the highest point 
of North America, and a Te Deum 
said there, but when its summit had 
been reached, it was the most natur- 
al thing in the world for Christian 
men to make some shift to raise there 
the symbol dearest to them, and to 
lift their voices in the Church's famil- 
iar hymn of praise.” (Ibid, p. 17) 

People who come just to do a job— 
are usually pretty odious. Here is 
a man who carried his job around . 
with him. It is a most moving thing | 
to me to think of a man on vacation . 
toiling away at a dream, reaching 
that dream, and knowing in his heart 
that God is just as much a part of 
a dream on vacation, as He is part 
of the everyday work of a priest. / 

“Walter took the cross and thrust | 
it so deep into the hard snow at a| 
blow that it could not be withdrawn. | 
Then we all gathered around it and | 
said the Te Deum. And surely noth- | 
ing could be more appropriate to the | 
spot and the occasion than those | 
| 
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grand old words ‘We praise thee, O 
God, we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord—Heaven and earth are full of 
the Majesty of thy glory’.” (Ibid, 
p. 25) 

What is it that makes a man like 
this leave his position as Dean of 
the Cathedral in Dallas, Texas, and 
go to the Yukon? I don't try to put 
reasons in Hudson Stuck’s mouth, but 
from his writing, I would guess that 
he was a man who needed to be 
alive at every moment. It takes a big 
land for a man to grow, and I would 
guess that the good Lord had some 
growth in mind for Hudson Stuck. 
When a big man does some growing, 
the country has to either grow along 
with him, or throw him out. My guess 
is that the good Lord had some 
growth in mind for Alaska. It takes 
a lot of leg to push a pair of snow- 
shoes very far. My guess, further, is 
that as Hudson Stuck pushed his 
snowshoes over the miles, he was 
able to say, “It seemeth good to the 
Holy Spirit and to me, that I am 
here.” 

What is it that is in the mind of 
a man as he goes thousands of miles 
by dog sled, or by boat? When a man 
is one or two days away from people 
and he stops for the night and boils 
himself a pot of tea, what is he 
thinking about? Does he think about 
what he can do for people? Or is 
he glad to be where he is and able 
to have a pot of tea? Perhaps, it is 
both these things. There is a picture 
of Hudson Stuck as he sits with his 
pipe. (‘Alaskan Missions of the Epis- 
copal Church,” Stuck—p. 114) He 
sems to have been a man who would 
sit alone with himself very well. 
Whenever a man can sit happily 
alone, it means that at the end of the 
trail are people who will be happy to 
see him. I remember myself standing 
on a little airstrip in a native village, 
and seeing the Bishop’s plane dis- 
appear into the distance, and wish- 
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ing that anybody but me had been 
left on the ground. It was not long 
until I found that as soon as several 
boys liked to come in and have tea 
with me, I could go it a long time 
alone. I wonder about Hudson Stuck. 
From the way he held his pipe in 
that picture, I would guess he could 
enjoy being alone because there were 
people ahead who were waiting for 
him. I would like to read somewhere 
what Hudson Stuck thought about 
when he put out his last pipe for the 
day and rolled into his sleeping bag. 
This is one of the most wonderful 
times of day—the first few moments 
lying back on the ground before well- 
needed sleep comes. I can find no- 
thing where he talks about this time 
of day. Ten pages could be written 
about one sentence written by such a 
man as Hudson Stuck over the last 
pipe of the day. He was more than a 
man who climbed mountains. 


I have done much puzzling over 
what a missionary is supposed to do 
when he gets to where he is going. 
Well, of course, he is supposed to 
preach the Gospel. Preach the Gos- 
pel? There seems to be as many 
Gospels as there are men preaching 
the Gospel. One man goes to a place 
and he seems to think it is his job 
to be a white man boss and tell the 
people how to live. Another goes and 
thinks his job is that of a _ scout- 
master. Still another goes and thinks 
that his only responsibility is to hold 
divine services on Sundays. What is 
the answer? Is the missionary’s job 
to take the sayings of Christ and 
preach belief in Him? Is the mission- 
ary’s job to take his own customs and 


traditions that he was brought up on ; 


and give those to his people as being 
certainly the most Christlike way of 


living found yet? Is cleanliness really — 


next to Godliness? Offhand, it seems '' 
to me that cleanliness has nothing to . 


do with Godliness. I have sat up 
nights, or at least part of a few nights, 
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wondering about what part of our 
understanding is really Gospel. 

I was very surprised to find that 
Hudson Stuck was not too interested 
in the problem of Christ and culture. 
The problem seemed to give him no 
trouble at all. He took it for granted 
that the good things he knew of 
Western culture were also good for 
the Indian and the Eskimo. It seems 
at first as if he were a great man on 
top of a mountain praising God for 
the glory of the world. Then at the 
next moment it seems as if he were 
a small man ranting against the evils 
of liquor, or complaining because the 
Indians were living like Indians in 
dirty cabins. 

“A dance-hall has been set up in 
the town, where once a week white 
men dance with Indian women — a 
thing never tolerated before—and the 
native girls troop down to this place. 
There is no good shutting one’s eyes 
to facts. The native youth of this 
place are growing up, almost without 
exception, drunken and immoral.” 
("The Spirit of Missions,” Vol. 
LXXVII p. 382) 

Again, speaking of Tanana where 
there had been great trouble with 
white men selling liquor to the In- 
dians. 

“But as for this place, Tanana, I 
see only one thing to do, and I want 
with all my heart and soul to do that 
thing while there is time. I want to 
take every healthy child away from 
here. That is part of my intense in- 
terest in the school at Nenana. I want 
to take every healthy child away from 
this drunken, lascivious environment 
to a place where children may be 
taught to live cleanly, sober lives.” 
Cibid. p. 386) 

When I first read things like this 
written by Hudson Stuck, my picture 
of the noble man with his neck bowed 
into the storm began to fade a little 
and I began to think of the Penta- 
costal Holiness: groups that I ran 
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across during my short summer stay 
in Alaska. It is almost as if he were 
equating salvation with Western 
moral standards. But I do not think 
that such is the case. Stuck knew the 
Indians and knew them to be a gentle 
and kind people. This man is the 
Stuck of the mountaintops. He took 
great joy in the communion of one — 
soul with another even if that other 
soul was uneducated and primitive. 
As he sat around his fire in the eve- 
ning, he did not need talk. There 
might have been simply eyes meeting 
one another that signified words were 
not necessary. Then an unfortunate 
thing happened. These simple people 
met the white man in greater num- 
bers. (Simple is the wrong word. The 
Indians are no more simple than we 
are. Perhaps it is that they will trust 
more quickly than the white man 
who has become more cynical.) 
When these Indians met the white 
men, there were many things they 
gained such as more food and 
clothes. They were able to raise 
their standards of living a little by 
buying such things as outboard mo- 
tors and guns. However, when these 
Indians met the white man there were 
also things they lost. As man be- 
comes more sophisticated in good, 
he also becomes more sophisticated 
in evil. There is plenty of evil in 
the Indian civilization, but they know 
how to take care of that pretty well. 
However, when the white man brings 
sophisticated evil to these people, 
they go almost crazy. Soon sickness 
came along with the drinking. It was 
not long until the death rate began to 
outdistance the birth rate by a good 
bit. So it seems to me that Hudson 
Stuck was not just ranting against 
immoral practices; he saw a fresh 
people being driven to death by his 
own countrymen. Wherever the white 
man went, there seemed to follow 
rioting, drunkenness, and _ sickness. 
The white people seemed to take it 
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for granted that they would swallow 
up the Indian people, that God or- 
dained for the stronger races to pre- 
vail and drive the weaker to extinc- 
tion. Stuck seemed to feel that each 
people had a definite contribution to 
make to the Kingdom, and that each 
had a land and a promise that their 
roots should go down deep. When 
one people undertook to take this 
hope and promise away from an- 
other people they had best look out, 
for they were dealing with God. 
Stuck was unashamed to say that 
where liquor contributed to the loss 
of promise and hope, it was a griev- 
ous sin. 

“We face in this particular place 
the extinction of the native race. I 
know there are those whose equani- 
mity will not be disturbed by this 
prospect. I know there are those who 
with the evil records of the past in 
their minds will calmly tell you that 
the gradual extinction of the Alaskan 
native is inevitable throughout the 
country. My whole soul revolts at 
that cold-blooded conclusion. 

“What reason, then, is there for 
this gradual extinction? He is mild 
and gentle in his nature, without any 
trace of the warlike propensities of 
. the aborigines of North America gen- 
erally . .. For untold centuries he 
braved the rigors of this country, and 
wrung a subsistence out of it, when 
he had no implement but a stone 
axe, no weapon for the chase but a 
flint-headed arrow and spear... Now 


with all the advantages of guns and 
tools, with improved conditions of 


living, with a varied diet, with more 
or less medical care and supervision, 
with schools and churches, he is 
dwindling. 

“Taking it in the large, there is 
just one answer to this inquiry; one 
answer that applies wherever there 
is reason to make it. The cause of 
the dwindling population is the use 
of intoxicating liquors, and the de- 
bauchery and disease that follow 
that use.” (Ibid. p. 384) 

I am beginning to wonder if this 
man Stuck does not have a whole lot 
to offer. I have laughed at things 
like this and called them simple mor- 
alisms. However, hearing these words 
from the man who liked to climb 
mountains, I begin to wonder. Para- 
doxes are in fashion now. Life seems 
to be a matter of adjustment. Every- 
body is lonely, particularly in crowds. 
I read these new words and get sort 
of excited about them, but then I 
wonder again and go back to the 
things my folks taught me. I have 
read a little about theology, I can 
talk about it, and I think I realize its 
importance. But when I come right 
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down to it, there are precious few — 
things I know. One or two of these 
things seem to go like this. It is bet- _ 
ter to be honest than dishonest. It | 


is better to help life than to destroy 


it. It is better to love responsibly 


than to go about mating like a rabbit. 


H 


Now what kind of theology there is ., 
mixed up in these small statements | 
I do not know, but it stirs my heart di 


a little to think that Hudson Stuck | 
sees it as the stuff that can break or 


“Without man and without human freedom God cannot and will 
not establish His Kingdom, which is of necessity human as well as 
divine in character, and here we have a truth which man must pursue 
to the very end. Nothing in this world can arrest its progress, because 
God Himself wills that man should completely fulfill his freedom and 
come through liberty into the divine fulness.” 


(Nicholas Berdyaev) 
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give life to a civilization. In his eyes 
drinking and immorality become 
more than just sins; they become 
the agents for turning a man and a 
nation into something they are not, 
thus causing the man or the nation 
to deny its hope and its promise — 
something that is given ond main- 
tained only by God. 

I think that such a conception of 
morality, if I have understood Hudson 
Stuck correctly, is a great conception 
and is worthy of the man who sang 
the Te Deum from the highest point 
in North America. 

At first it was hard for me to see how 
the bearded, romantic man who climb- 
ed Denali was the same man who was 
talking about moving all the Indian 
children because they were acting 
like Indians. Now I see how they are 
very much the same man. It was pre- 
cisely because they were Indians that 
he wanted to move them. He wanted 
to take them somewhere with white 
people, yes, but so that the white 
people could teach the Indians a rev- 
erence for the old ways of their fa- 
thers—to help them keep what is 
good for their past, and to give them 
learning to select what is good of 
the future. 

It would be well at this point to 
give a small idea of what Hudson 
Stuck thought to be the most import- 
ant part of the Gospel when he came 
to some natives for the first time. 

"I am careful to sweep all their 
devils away once and for all; I take 
the devil out of the wind and storm, 
I take him out of the sick, I will not 
leave even a paltry sprite to tear 
their fish nets and spring their traps. 


God's world and not the devil’s world 
—that is the burden of my preaching; 
I think it always was the burden of 
my preaching. Over and over again, 
with simple dogmatic statements re- 
peated, in the same order, as nearly 
as possible in the same words, with 
an effort to leave something definite 
behind that shall not be lost in the 
vagueness of general recollection. 
Then comes the moral law. The pri- 
mary commandments as they apply 
to them, the commandments against 
murder, impurity, theft and lying 
with the obligation of the day of rest 
and of the sacredness of God's name 
are gone over in the same careful 
way.” ("The Spirit of Missions,” Vol. 
LXXVI, p. 214) 

I don’t know, perhaps I am bark- 
ing up the wrong tree, but this seems 
like pretty clear stuff to me. Here is 
the man on top of the mountain talk- 
ing about his God, yet he knows he 
is sitting down with six Indians try- 
ing to hold on to a tin cup full of 
scalding tea, and at the same time 
trying to get his lips close enough 
to the hot tin cup before the liquid 
inside freezes—he knows where he 
is, and he knows the God he is talk- 
ing about. It is hard to gulp tea and 
have people know that you are talk- 
ing about God. Hudson Stuck could 
do this. 

He was a man who liked to climb 
mountains. He liked people and hated 
what he saw. It has been some time 
since I have met a man with the 
courage to hate what he saw. He 
certainly was a man who liked to 
climb mountains. But he was more. 


(End) 


| The Christian Church does not HAVE missions — it IS one | 
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Nationalism, Heresy and Reconciliation 


Much has been written—and said— 
of the situation in Africa, of its histor- 
ic, economic, political and religious 
background, of the reasons for our 
present confusions. We can in this 
statement only present the funda- 
mental issues with which we as 
Christians are faced, stating them on 
the authority of many years of mis- 
sionary activity within both African 
and European communities. 

In our situation both European and 


African experience a certain “‘lost- 
ness”, a lack of stabilising reality of 


The average American’s image of 
Africa is being rapidly and completely 
changed these days. From anachron- 
istic conceptions of “dark continent”, 
inscrutable savagery, his attitudes are 
converting: from that of the patron- 
izing exploiter and curious tourist to 
that of the mature student of a con- 
tinental emergence into modernity. 
Africa is no longer far away, but here 
among us all, and for keeps ... This 
article consists of a major excerpt 
from the statement issued in the 
summer of 1959 by the Hxecutive 
Committee of the Christian Council 
of Northern Rhodesia, prompted by 
the issue in Central Africa of the in- 
creasing Federal powers within the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land looking towards full autonomy 
in the Bratish Commonwealth of na- 
tions. The Councils stand is a clear 
opposition to this trend until and un- 
less it takes place based wpon the full 
consent of the majority of the people 
within the Federation. “It is by this 
time generally accepted that the ma- 
jority of Africans are opposed to Fed- 
eration as it now stands and as they 
believe it may develop”. 
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abiding human relationships and of 
a firm social and political framework 
in their communities—and seek re- 
assurance and security. As a result 
each race tends to base its attitudes 
towards the other upon a series of 
half-truths—half-truths which are ten- 
aciously held and are highly resistant 
to logic because they perpetuate the 
self-interest of each group. 


“The African”—according to 
prevailing European opinion. 

The African, it is asserted, is still 
“the primitive savage” who needs 
governing, protecting (from him- 
self), and “civilising.” (A standard 
comment descriptive of his attitude 
is: “If you want to know what the 
African is really like you should see 
how he lives in his village.) Hence, 
it is held, the African needs the pro- 
tection and tutelage of the “civilised” 
white moan — and it is necessary 
therefore to maintain the white man’s 
dominant and privileged economic, 
social, and political position. A fur- 
ther development is expressed in the 
self-righteous cry: ‘Look at all we've 
done for these people’—which in turn 
justifies the complacent European 
attitude that enough is already being 
done for the African. The majority of 
European political thinking within the 
Federation is squarely based upon 
this ideology. In its extreme forms 
it expresses itself in the euphemism 
of “separate development” and the 
appeal to European racial solid- 
arity on the narrow front of self-inter- 
est. In its more moderate—and much 
more widely-spread form—it express- 
es itself in the principle of “gradual 
evolution”—which in practise up to 
the present has meant the authorisa- 
tion of African social, political and 
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economic emancipation only at a 
pace and to a degree acceptable to 
the majority of Europeans. This pace 
has been and is still unacceptable 
and frustrating to the African people: 
and because it is governed primarily 
by racial discrimination and the Euro- 
pean’s fear of losing his privileged 
economic and social position rather 
than by the dictates of reason and 
justice it cannot be acceptable to the 
Christian Church. 

We should, of course, also be a- 
ware of the opposing myth by which a 
small minority in this country and a 
larger number of people in other 
parts of the world are considerably 
influenced—namely that of the Afri- 
can as "the noble savage”, whose 
every instinct, tradition and wish is 
automatically and uncritically to be 
accepted as valid and good. The 
African is as much subject to sin as 
his European brother. However much 
his former isolation from the rest of 
the world may have preserved a pat- 
tern of social relationships within the 
family and the community which we 
might well envy, he is now rapidly 
moving away from the isolation of 
the rural environment which made 
this possible. His claim to be accepted 
as a member of a Westernised indus- 
trial society demands of him a will- 
ingness to accept the general norms 
of right behaviour in that society, 
however much his own cultural influ- 
ences and traditions may ultimately 
colour and mould them into some- 
thing truly ‘African”. 

“The European”—according to 
prevailing African opinion. 

This goes back at least to the be- 
ginning of the African’s contact with 
the European in industry and com- 
merce — whether here or elsewhere. 
His understanding of the Gospel was 
inadequate to enable him to relate the 
Divine injunctions to the challenges 
and tensions of urban life, and to 
prepare him for the experience that 
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Christianity and a white skin were not 
synonymous. 

In any case being removed from 
the old security of the tribal frame 
work the African too seeks for secur- 
ity, for the resolution of his uncertain- 
ities. To this must be added his dis- 
illusionment at the un-Christian atti- 
tudes of many Europeans, and his be- 
wilderment at being involved in such 
a rapidly developing social, political 
and economic situation. And so 
the ideology has developed which 
shows the European as an oppressor, 
as someone only interested in the 
perpetuation of European privilege at 
no matter what cost to the African, 
as someone not to be trusted but only 
(more and more grudgingly ) obeyed. 
In turn this encourages the African 
in his “black nationalism”, which pro- 
vides both unity for the present and 
the hope of self-government in the 
(not-too-distant)) future. 


We would contend that the thinking 
and actions of the majority of our 
Europeans and African citizens are 
controlled, or at least predominantly 
influenced, by their involvement in 
these ideologies. Expressing as they 
do only some elements of the total 
reality of our situation, their existence 
constitutes the gravest single impedi- 
ment to the establishment of workable 
relationships between European and 
African. Christians of both races oper- 
ate in the spiritual and psychological 
“no-man‘s-land” between these two 
myths. If the African Christian moves 
toward the European, in obedience 
to his Christian calling, he challenges 
the myth of his own people. They 
tend to reject him as an “informer” or 
“collaborator""—and he thereby loses 
his immediate influence over them. 
Similarly, the European who seeks 
to identify himself with the legitimate 
aspirations and grievances of his 
African fellow-Christians challenges 
the European myth and the same pro- 
cess of rejection by his own racial 
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group begins. Just as Abraham was 
called of God to go out from among 
his own people into a strange land, 
so the European and African Christ- 
ians are called to go out from among 
the myths of their own people into a 
strange and dangerous land of com- 
mon work and witness and life. Few 
so far have been willing, or have 
been granted the grace, to do this as 
much as they might. 

It must be emphasized again that 
there is sufficient truth in these ideo- 
logies to insure their acceptance by 
mass opinion in both races. The Afri- 
can myth about the European is un- 
teal in that there are now, and always 
have been, a minority of Europeans 
who measure up to the challenge of 
their Christian calling in this situation 
and bear a right witness in their re- 
lationships with the African. Indeed, 
more and more Europeans are coming 
to have a better understanding of the 
necessity for a relationship with the 
African other than that of master and 
servant. The European myth about 
the African is also unreal in that the 
“primitive savagery” of which the 
African is accused lurks underneath 
in every human. Western man has 
become prey to it in two world wars 
and in the contemplation of a third 
one, with all the horrors of nuclear 
warfare included. The African has no 
monopoly on savagery, any more 
than the European has on civilisation. 
And the proven ability of those Afri- 
cans who have been given the oppor- 
tunity to absorb and to profit by aca- 
demic or technological education and 
training is a convincing answer to 
those who would deny them the op- 
portunity on the grounds that they are 
by nature unable to take advantage 
of it. 

The Isolation of 
African Nationalism. 


A bigoted form of nationalism— 
whether black or white—with all its 
implications of injustice and discrim- 
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ination, is embodied in the racial 
myths described above. This in turn 
leads to an emotional rejection of 
the legitimate claims and assertions 
of the other racial group. But much 
more attention needs to be paid to 
the legitimate aspects and express- 
ions of African nationalism and to the 
means whereby its dynamism may be 
guided into creative and productive 
channels. The strong bonds of blood 
and tradition that hold a people to- 
gether are not in themselves evil, 
though they may be exploited for 
evil, or directed positively towards 
good. The arrival of the European in 
this country, and the benefits which 
all citizens have in varying degrees 
derived therefrom over the past 100 
years, is part of God’s Providential 
pattern. But it may also be part of this 
same Providential pattern for African 
nationalism to arise as a means of 
expressing the growing unity of the 
African peoples, to enable them to 
obtain their full legitimate share in 
the management of their affairs and 
the removal of economic, educational 
or other disabilities resulting from 
racial discrimination. 


In general, it is fair to say that the 
attitude of Government and indeed 
of most Europeans—Christian and 
otherwise—towards the African Nat- 
ionalist movements has been one of 
suspicion and distaste. The very 
words “African nationalism” conjure 
up for the average European a vision 
of the deprivation of the rights and 
privileges he at present enjoys, to- 
gether with the whole Devil's chorus 
of racial phantoms. Another factor 
has been the absence, in the devel- 
opment of colonial government, of the 
concept of “Her Majesty's loyal opp- 
osition”. The result tends to be that 
any opposition to Government by 
Africans is regarded ipso facto as 
subversive. Although, in Northern 
Rhodesia, the African National Con- 
gress is accepted as a legitimate pol- 
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itical party, its leaders are often re- 
garded as unscrupulous and unrelia- 
ble agitators who do not reflect in 
any degree the aspirations and con- 
victions of the African people. There 
are, in fact, instances in our situation 
where African political leaders have 
truly expressed the mind of their 
people. 

The “fragmentation” of the African 
political community is generally re- 
garded by the European as desirable 
and comforting, an expression of the 
historically successful doctrine of “‘di- 
vide and rule” and an indication of 
the incompetence and immaturity of 
African political thought and action. 
If there is to be stability and progress 
in our country, the first essential is 
for the two principal racial groups to 
come to a common understanding of 
each other’s problems and aspira- 
tions. In order for this to happen, 
Africans need strong leadership, 
which must be dealt with responsibly, 
given the recognition it deserves and 
permitted to share effectively in the 
formulation of government policies 
and programmes. 

There are some signs that this 
period of “fragmentation” is coming 
to an end, and that there is a general 
movement towards integration and 
unity in order to present a common 
front on the problems of 1960. We 
should be ready to extend to any 
leadership which may emerge as a 
result, the hand of understanding and 
fellowship, and to offer our help in 
building a bridge between it and 
European leadership in Government 
or elsewhere. 


We do not believe that African na- 
tionalism can be ignored or lightly 
dismissed. The tide of consciousness 
of African unity is rising throughout 
the whole Continent, stimulated and 
encouraged by those states which 
have already achieved self-govern- 
ment, or are on the point of doing so, 
as well as by a large section of 
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world opinion. This is am historical 
manifestation of a fundamental urge 
towards nationhood. We must accept 
it as one of the most significant fac- 
tors in our present situation; we must 
seek to understand it and to direct 
it towards the development of our 
country. To attempt to repress it—or 
to ignore it—is we believe at best un- 
wise and at worst un-Christian. 

The Travail of the European. 

While we do not accept, on moral 
grounds, the resistance of Europeans 
to the African’s legitimate claims, we 
must understand the human fears 
which lie behind it. Many Europeans 
in the urban areas are immigrants 
from Great Britain or the Union of 
South Africa and have made their 
homes here. Their children have been 
born here, and know no other coun- 
try as home. Many of these chil- 
dren are now beginning to form a 
“second generation” of workers. 
These families have rooted their lives 
in our country, and will, most of them, 
continue to live here if political and 
economic conditions permit. 

These people are in a real sense 
the victims of all the forces—historic, 
economic and political—which have 
produced the present situation. Heavy 
demands are now being made on 
them to acknowledge an emancipa- 
tion of the African which they fear 
(rightly or wrongly) will progressive- 
ly crowd them out of their present po- 
sition and radically change their sit- 
uation from that of the dominant mi- 
nority to that of a dominated (and 
not too well-regarded) minority—and 
will possibly deprive them of reason- 
able chances of earning an adequate 
livelihood. 

It is not for us to assess praise or 


blame, but to point to the facts as 


they are. And, as we sympathise 
with the legitimate demands of the 
African for the removal of racial dis- 


crimination, so we equally sympa-_ 


thise with the present. travail of this 


| 
| 
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large group of Europeans and with 
their legitimate claim to consideration 
in any decisions that are made in the 
economic or political fields. 


The Materialist Heresy. 


The unreal European thinking con- 
cerning the African, within a pre- 
dominantly materialist and sub-Chris- 
tion climate of thought, has produced 
the widely-held theory that the ten- 
sions between the races, and the 
satisfaction of African nationalist as- 
pirations, can be resolved by econo- 
mic measures aimed at increasing the 
prosperity of the country as a whole 
and providing the African with more 
spending power and the means of 
satisfying it in consumer goods. This 
heresy, with its denial of the need for 
satisfying the spiritual and psycho- 
logical needs of the African for self- 
expression, for responsibility within 
the community and the state, for 
equality of educational and other op- 
portunities of advancement, is an in- 
sult to his nature as a child of God, 
of equal value in God's eyes as the 
man of any race. It should have been 
more openly and adequately con- 
demned than it has been. Materialist 
society, in East or West, may be de- 
dicated to the proposition that man 
does live by bread alone: but our 
Lord's words declare it to be a blas- 
phemy; and history proves it to be 
wrong. 

The Ministry of Reconciliation. 


The lack of a broad and deep re- 
lationship of confidence between 
European and African presents a fun- 
damental challenge to the Church’s 
work of reconciliation. In the power 
of the Holy Spirit we must provide 
the means of developing right rela- 
tionships among our citizens, at the 
deepest level of their lives. 


First, we should use more than we 
do the dynamic of prayer. We need 
a great and steady volume of prayer 
to go up for the healing of the dis- 
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cord between the races; we need to 
pray for individuals, for political 
parties, for Government, for all those 
in positions of power and responsi- 
bility in the nation, both African and 
European. We must lift them up in 
prayer, and carry their travails on 
our hearts to the throne of heavenly 
grace. 


This prayer, if it is faithful, must is- 
sue in action. And above all, it is 
bound to issue in the desire to meet 
together in fellowship. African and 
European Christians can meet for 
worship, even with the lack of a com- 
mon language; prayer and preaching 
can be interpreted, and we have al- 
ready enough of a common store of 
hymns and tunes that can be sung 
simultaneously in English and a ver- 
nacular. We can meet for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, to share 
together in a common remembrance 
of the Passion and Death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in the Bread and 
Wine that are the covenanted assur- 
ances of our abiding in Him, the true 
Vine. 


But, in addition to the meeting of 
Christians for worship, and for open 
witness in this way to their common 
faith, our ministry of reconciliation 
demands that we provide a common 
meeting ground for those sections of 
our community who have otherwise 
little or no contact. We are called 
to break down the myths which im- 
prison both African and European — 
and to do this we must call them to 
meet, to expose their fears, and to 
find their common interests and their 
common humanity. And so we must 
seek to find the way to bring the 
differing groups together, in the name 
and in the power of our Lord. In 
this way we can contribute to a 
better understanding of each group’s 
aspirations for themselves and for 


their country. (End) 
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“In Their Own Homes They Are Homeless” 


Central Africa is now a broken field, devoid, save in the Moslem 
sectors, of religious, cultural or political defenses of ony consequence. 
It had no history with which to oppose the white settler, missionary 
or soldier; it is an easy mark now for any stranger professing friend- 
ship, because, while it now possesses modern aspirations, it has no 
clear idea how to achieve them. And what makes the new African 
an even easier target is his almost total spiritual disorientation. 

The new class in Black Africa is a lost generation. The bulk 
of its members went to mission or public schools, acquired a smatter- 
ing of modern knowledge, drifted into the shantytown life surround- 
ing the big cities. They became clerks, working within sight but 
not reach of the bright, full life. They learned to despise their own 
tribal culture and*to envy and resent the white man’s culture. They 
now belong to neither the one nor the other. 

It is heartbreaking to hear their oratory—passionate, bitter, ideal- 
istic. Because, as it pours out in unquenchable torrents, the listener 
slowly understands that the talk is wind to fill an aching spiritual 
vacuum, concealing the awful fact that, except as separate individ- 
uals, they have no meaning; for they cannot relate their own lives 
to a greater, a general collective meaning, as all men must if they 
are to know who they are in the world. 

They do not know where they are going because they do not know 
where they have been. They have repudiated the tribe; yet there is 
nothing else. 

So, in that “pan-African preparatory conference” in Leopold- 
ville they have sought, with the gossamer of words, to spin a reality 
for themselves. They have talked of the “African personality” in 
the world’s congeries of forces; they have talked of an ‘African neu- 
tralist bloc.” 

The talk is a hangover from the old assumptions—that with colon- 
ialism gone, something new would arise, something strong and fresh, 
identifiably African. 

But, apart from the old and impossible tribal life, there had been 
only negativism—protest and resentment. Now that the hated alien 
authority is gone, so are the ties that bound them together and gave 
them a sense of common meaning and purpose. They can escape 
reality no longer; they are gazing with wild and frightened surmise 
at the vast void before them. In their own homes they are homeless. 

(Hric Sevareid) 


A MATURE MINORITY 


Toatauea tear po6) of survival—all this belongs to the 


very essence of being Christ's Church 
to quite similar conclusions: the very on earth. Such a Church knows that 
fact that the Church in the diaspora it has an “interim character,” it does | 
is in an extremely exposed and en- not settle down but it is on the way 
dangered position, the fact that such as the pilgrim people of God, the 
a church and its “raison d’étre’ are “aliens and exiles” who look out for 
constantly called in question, the the day of the return of their Lord, 
daily experience of judgment and when finally the saints will be ga- 
grace, the suffering and the miracle thered from the four corners of the | 
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earth, from every nation, from all 
tribes and peoples and _ tongues. 
Therefore, “the diaspora situation is 
not the deplorable exception but the 
normal situation of the Church in the 
world” (Gerhard May), the diaspora 
is “the modus of the existence and 
mission of the Church” (Gottfried 
Niemeier). The full significance of 
this search for a theological under- 
standing of the diaspora situation will 
only become apparent when the nar- 
row national and confessional con- 
text (e.g. the situation of the few Ger- 
man Lutherans in an English-speak- 
ing Catholic country) is left behind 
and when the real diaspora situation 
of the Christian minority is a Hindu 
or Marxist country is envisaged. 

But we should not only look at the 
large national, continental or world 
scale. The Church lives and witness- 
es primarily on the local level, the 
level of concrete social contexts, such 
as neighbourhoods and work com- 
munities. It is then that we see the 
great relevance of this theological 
interpretation of the diaspora situa- 
tion of the Church for the present-day 
study on the apostolate of the laity 
and vice versa. H. H. Walz said that 
he “often wondered in recent years 
whether it has not been a mistake to 
concentrate the doctrine of the 
Church so much on its being gath- 
ered. I think that the Church will 
appear to be gathered from the four 
winds of the earth only at the end of 
history as we know it. For the time 
being the Church is not a gathered 
community, but, to use the paradox- 
ical phrase of one of the Reformers 
(Melanchthon), ‘the community of 
the dispersed’. Without dispersion 
there is no savour. It is the layman, 
not gathered in the church building, 
but busy everywhere in the world, 
who must truly represent the Church 
as an element of stimulation, of crea- 
tiveness and criticism, as a challenge 
demanding response which means 
life for the world.” 
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The remarks of a Catholic com- 
mentator on the German Protestant 
writings about the diaspora point in 
the same direction, "The theology of 
the diaspora is the theology of the 
single, both of the single Christian 
person and the single Christian con- 
gregation in the dispersion.” Such a 
theology of diaspora is a welcome 
middle way between the one-sided 
individualism and subjectivism of 
Protestantism (because the single is 
here clearly recognized as the mem- 
ber of a whole) and the equally one- 
sided objectivism and generalization 
of Catholicism (because the whole of 
the Church is here clearly recognized 
as a body of many single members). 
The commentator uses the old desig- 
nation “kyriake’” (belonging to the 
Lord) in order to state the right rela- 
tion between “ekklesia” (the Church 
when it is convened to be the assem- 
bly of God) and the “diaspora” (the 
Church when it is sent out into the 
world). “Just as the ‘kyriake” also 
the ‘ekklesia’ belongs to the Lord 

. . it is the ‘ekklesia tou kyriou’ and 
the ‘ekklesia kyriake’. This however 
is the real concern of all attempts to 
see the theological significance of the 
diaspora; also the Church in diaspora 
belongs to the Lord in its being sent 
out, being scattered and disseminat- 
ed; it is the ‘diaspora tou kyriou’ and 
the ‘diaspora kyriake’. The Church 
as the ‘kyriake’ appears now in its 
double form, i.e. as ‘ekklesia’ and as 
‘diaspora’; whether the Church is 
gathered or sent out, always its 
faithful members belong to the Lord 
and are his Church.” "Just as the 
body exists not without its members 
and the members only in relation to 
the body, so there is also no ‘ekkles- 
ia’. The ‘diaspora’ is therefore part 
of the ecclesiology.” 

Recently the use of the term “‘dia- 
spora”’ for ecclesiological considera- 
tions has been strongly criticized by 
the Dutch scholar W. C. van Unnik. 
Based on a study of the self-under- 
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stending of the Jewish diaspora and 
the use of this term in the New Testa- 
ment and early Christian writings, 
Professor van Unnik believes that in 
I Peter 1:1, “diaspora” does not des- 
ignate the Christin Church. In or- 
der to designate the fact that 
Christ's Church is spread all over the 
world, the early Christians used the 
term “katholike” and not “diaspora.” 
Also the fact that the Church is a 
“pilgrim people’ and a group of 
“aliens” and “exiles” is not to be re- 
lated to the idea of “diaspora” but 
must be related to the gathering of 
God's people. Thus “there is no re- 
lation between ‘diaspora’ and 
‘Church’ as is often suggested, but 
only an opposition..." “One is 
therefore entitled to ask the question 
whether it is desirable to operate with 
the term ‘diaspora’ in the modern 
ecclesiology. According to the bib- 
lical and old Christian usage of the 
term the scattering is not character- 
istic of the Church and surely not its 
normal form of existence.” — This is 
a much needed caution. It is indeed 
dangerous to say that the Church is 
diaspora, and it is definitely wrong 
if such a statement should devaluate 
the gathering of God's people for 
worship and corporate life, witness 
and service. The gathering from, and 
the sending out into, the diaspora 
situation belong intimately together 
and are an essential polarity for the 
understanding of the nature and task 
of the Church, as will be stated be- 
low. Van Unnik’s argument attacks 
a wrong use of the term “diaspora” 
ond the generally accepted and per- 
haps wrong exegesis of two or three 
New Testament passages. But it does 
not invalidate the main concern of 
the present-day attempt to under- 
stand the ecclesiological significance 
of the fact that both the greater num- 
ber of individual Christians and the 
greater number of churches have 
normally to live and witness in a 


diaspora situation. 
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Here, then, lies a second chal- 
‘lenge to the churches in Asia and 
through them to the Church Uni- 
versals that we do not yield to the 
temptation of outer or inner emi- 
gration from our diaspora situation 
in the world; that we accept our 
vocation to be aliens, exiles and a 
pilgrim people; that this diaspora 
situation become for us a constant 
reminder of the fact that our Lord 
has not only called us out of this 
world to be with him, but that he 
has also sent us out into this world 
to witness and serve with him. 
3. The cosmic dimension of Christ’s 

victory 

A church which says “yes” to its 
minority situation and which resists 
the temptation to emigrate will come 
to a@ new apprehension of a small but 
extremely important biblical term: 
“ALL.” All are under the judgment 
of God. Christ died for all. He is 
now the hidden Lord who serves all. 
And all will behold his glory. A 
Christian minority in the diaspora is 
less tempted than a rich majority 
church to be so busy and fascinated 
with its own works and institutions 
that it becomes blind to the mighty 
acts of God's judgment and grace in 
the midst of “secular” history. When 
some of the best minds among Asian 
Christians planned the programme 
for the All-Asia Christian Student 
Conference in Rangoon (New Year 
1958/59), they put at the beginning 
three lectures with the following sub- 
jects and in the following order: 
“What is God doing in this revolu- 


tionary Asia?”, "What is God doing — 
in the faiths of men?”, ‘What is God | 


doing in the life of the Church?”. 


This came as a shock to many of the - 


students. Many of them had grown 
up in an exclusive pietistic environ- 
ment and believed, therefore, that the 
Christian message is judgment and 
salvation in Christ only for individ- 
uals and that it has nothing to do 
with the creation and redemption of 
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the Asian world. They keep their 
hands off the world’s affairs. 

But the leaders who spoke most 
forcefully about Christ's Lordship 
over the world were Asian Christians 
who apparently knew something of 
the second conversion needed for 
each Christian, the conversion with 
Christ to witness and service in the 
world. Here is what M. M. Thomas, 
the Associate Director of the Chris- 
tion Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society in India, said in Ran- 
goon, “It is through my concern with 
politics and social life that I have 
come to recognize that theology is 
relevant.” After describing the poli- 
tical, economic, social and cultural 
changes in revolutionry Asia, he con- 
tinued, ‘This dynamism has brought 
with it a new feeling — a feeling that 
tragedy is around the corner. Static 
society interprets history as fate—you 
accept it and resign yourself to it. But 
dynamic society contains within it a 
sense of freedom as well as tragedy.” 
The Asian revolution is thus raising 
the most fundamental religious ques- 
tions. Therefore, the old religions are 
put to a severe test and must awaken 
themselves to the formulation of a 
new theology of society. And for the 
same reason many hold the view that 
the Asian revolution will bring about 
the new Utopia through a process of 
painful self-redemption. “It is here 
that we have to understand more 
deeply the person of Jesus Christ, 
and it is here too that the Bible be 
comes very relevant ... God, who is 
the Lord of this world, is also the 
Lord of the Asian Revolution... 
Christ is here present, creating, judg- 


ing and redeeming... If we believe 
the truth of this and the relevance of 
this to the world, then we can under- 
stand our mission ...: We go out 
into the world where he is King, 
though hidden, and move towards the 
day of his open reign.” And "if 
Christ is the Lord of the Asian revolu- 
tion, we have to discern how he is 
judging and redeeming this revolu- 
tion.” M. M. Thomas then went on to 
analyse the origins of the new dyna- 
mism. “The Asian revolution can be 
interpreted both as a direct and in- 
direct impact of Jesus Christ on 
Asia,” and therefore it is in a sense 
“a preparation for the Gospel.” This 
does not mean that the Asian revolu- 
tion would result in more and more 
people accepting Christ. The point is 
that the choice between Christ and 
anti-Christ has become much more 
inescapable, because so many of the 
things for which Asia fights today 
(science, personal human rights, 
etc.) are questions which have to be 
answered without ignoring Christ. 
“The more I study social questions in 
India, the more I feel that in every 
sphere the non-Christian has to face 
the question, ‘What do you think of 
Christ?’ — which is really the prepa- 
ration for the Lord . . . The Church, 
through her mission, has to make this 
choice an inescapable one. People 
have to be confronted with this 
choice, by the preaching, the fellow- 
ship and the service of the Church.” 
In this true prophecy or misguided 
imagination? Before making a quick 
judgment, let us listen also to such 
a sober observer as the late Professor 
Walter Freytag, who wrote after a re- 


An aged man, whom Abraham hospitably invited to his tent, re 
fused to join him in prayer to the one Spiritual God. Learning that 


he was a fireworshipper, Abraham drove him from his door. 


That 


night God appeared to Abraham in a vision and said, “I have borne 
with that ignorant man for seventy years; could you not have pa- 
tiently suffered with him for one night?” — The Talmud 
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cent visit that Asia is on the way 
to search for its own way. And this 
yearning for the ‘own way’ is essen- 
tially the question about the new cri- 
terion, an ultimate norm and con- 
science which is binding for all. For 
the dilemma of Asia is that it lives 
today simultaneously under mony 
different norms. And also, the West- 
ern civilization which overflows mo- 
dem Asia does not provide this ulti- 
mate norm. But here lies the crucial 
role of the Christians in this new 
Asia: (1) by choosing a new reli- 
gious relation, they have said ‘no’ to 
the old norms of Asia in a more ra- 
dical way than other Asians; (2) 
they also have a quite peculiar rela- 
tion to the West because they know 
of the lasting mark of the Gospel up- 
on the whole of Wester civilization, 
which is now coming over Asia; (3) 
nevertheless, they are more and 
more conscious of being Asians. 
“Based on these facts .. . one can in- 
deed say that the Asion Christians 
stand at the very focus of the Asian 
problematic.” Walter Freytag pointed 
here, although much more cautious- 
ly, in the same direction at M. M. 
Thomas. 


The attempt to discern the hidden 
presence of the Lord in the midst of 
the Asian revolution is a dangerous 
undertaking and this way might eas- 
ily lead into heresy. But if there is 
any truth in this vision, the whole 
Church must listen carefully to such 
prophets because their hints have 
deep implications for our under- 
standing of the Church and its task in 
world-history. The cosmic dimension 
of Christ's death, victory and service 
comes into the picture, and the few 
who confess the Lord stand in the 
very focus and heart of these cosmic 
events. Ethelbert Stauffer says in 
his "New Testment Theology” that in 
the development of Paul's theological 
reflection we see “two historically 


necessary steps towards the unfold- 
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ing of the secret of Christ, steps that 
are valid examples for all time,” “the 
movement of theological concentra- 
tion,” most clearly expressed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians and “the au- 
dacious and unheard-of movement of 
expansion,” which maintains that 
“the coming of Christ is either the 
centre of our conception of the 
world, or it has no place in it”, as it 
so clearly expressed in the Epistle to 
the Colossians. Stauffer then adds, 
"Paul had a multitude of important 
disciples. But none of them really 
understood Galatians until Luther. 
The Colossian legacy for the theology 
of history no one has really entered 
upon yet.” Are we now on the 
threshold of a deeper understanding 
of Christ's victory and, related to this, 
of a deeper understanding of the re- 
lation between Church and world, 
Church and history, Church and the 
ends of earth and time? And are we 
in this realm to expect new insights 
from the Christians in Asia? 
Is this indeed a third challenge 
to the churches in Asia and, 
through them, to the Church Uni- 
versal? That our minority situation 
and perseverance in the diaspora 
must lead us to a deeper apprehen- 
sion of the cosmic significance of 
Christ's victory? That we come to 
a deeper understanding of what the 
world is and therefore also of what 
the Church is? That, in the light 
of this, our mission in God's world 
recovers the sense of urgency 
which characterized the life of the 
early Church? And that we recog- 
nize again our place at the focus 
of world history? 
4. Dimension and intention 

The tiny Christion minority living 
in a diaspora in the midst of Asia is 
set there in order to make the choice 
between Christ and anti-Christ in- 
escapable for the new Asian nations. 
How are these weak churches going 
to fulfil this mission? They cannot 
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even support and continue all the 
missionary activities and missionary 
institutions which were started by 
Western missionary societies. 

But many Western missionaries 
who had the sometimes exasperating 
privilege of working in modern Asia 
have made a great discovery (and 
this discovery is now being made by 
many of the Asian churches them- 
selves): when through outer and in- 
ner circumstances they were pre- 
vented from realizing all their bright 
missionary ideas and had to cut 
down or even stop their well-meant 
missionary activities, they saw that 
their mere presence (if it was really 
a Christian presence!) had meaning 
and was perhaps more important than 
all their activities. They discovered 
that in the life and mission of the 
Church the Christian dimension, with 
its spontaneous “radiation,” is equal- 
ly or perhaps even more important 
than the Christian intention with all 
its deliberate Christion activities. 
“The whole of the Church has a mis- 
sionary dimension, though not all of 
it has mission as its primary inten- 
tion. Thus, the Church's worship, the 
perpetual liturgy in which she is 
joined to the worship of the heavenly 
hosts, is directed wholly to God for 
his glory; and yet it has a mission- 
ary dimension and may, in certain 
circumstances (as for instance in the 
Church of Russia today), be in fact 
the most powerful possible form of 
witness” (Lesslie Newbigin). Simi- 
larly, the whole life of a Christian 
has a dimension of sacrificial wor- 
ship (Rom. 12:1-2), but we are not 
called to do everything with a pri- 
mary worship intention. 

This distinction between the di- 
mension and the intention has been 
blurred in the Western Christendom 
situation (and, therefore, in many 
traditional ecclesiologies). The 
Church became so mingled with so- 
ciety, it conformed itself so much to 
the moods and criteria of the Western 
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world, that Christians lost their dis- 
tinctive dimension. To be a Christian 
came almost exclusively to mean a 
set of intentional activities: going to 
church on Sundays, helping in organ- 
ized evangelistic activities and join- 
ing in planned Christicm service. The 
mere existence of a Christian com- 
munity in the midst of a society lost 
its power and force of “radiation.” 
The Church was no longer a sign, 
but an interest- and often a pressure- 
group. Where this happens, the spe- 
cially trained and full-time employed 
church worker comes into the fore- 
front. He is the specialist ond will 
soon be regarded as the functionary 
to whom the Church has delegated 
its ministry and mission. And the 
laity will at most be the active 
“hands of such functionaries.” 

This conception of the Church, 
which is reduced to intentional Chris- 
tion activities and the work of church 
functionaries and their helpers, has 
been exported to Asia ond Africa. 
Many impressive missionary institu- 
tions and the whole variety of cen- 
tralized missionary activities have 
been built up — often at the expense 
of the all-important growth into ma- 
turity of individual Christians and lo- 
cal congregations outside the missior 
station or the church centre. The 
weakness of such an approach was 
long ago uncovered by the prophetic 
writings of Roland Allen, especially 
by his littleknown manifesto on 
“Mission Activities Considered in Re- 
lation to the Manifestation of the 
Spirit.” Today, when in the new Asia 
Christians can no longer ignore their 
minority and diaspora situation and 
when missionary support from the 
West must often be cut, the weakness 
of such a crippled conception of the 
Church becomes so apparent that we 
are finally able to understand Allen's 
prophesy. 

But the present-day church situa- 
tion in Asia shows not only the weak- 
ness of a Church reduced to inten- 
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tional Christian activities, it shows 
also the power of the Holy Spirit 
which manifests itself in normal life 
and worship, in spontaneous witness 
and service of individual Christians 
and Christian communities. The other, 
specific, dimension which commun- 
ion with Christ and looking forward 
to his coming give to all we do and 
are, becomes apparent. And it is 
through this dimension rather than 
through many intentional evangel- 
istic or service activities that the 
Church fulfils its task of making the 
choice between Christ and anti-Christ 
inescapable for the people among 
whom it is placed. The Church and 
its members become a sign, they are 
effective through their mere presence 
and not only through what they do 
intentionally. Walter Freytag reports 
about his many conversations with 
newly-converted Christians in Asia: 
“When we ask them why they have 
become Christians, no answer is giv- 
en more frequently than the follow- 
ing, ‘Christians have another life.’ 
Thus one has made the decision for 
entering in a life, a present reality 
with which one was confronted while 
meeting Christians ...” This other 
life is not in the first place a differ- 
ent moral behaviour, or certainly not 
only the moral behaviour alone, “but 
it is another way of life, a life in 
another dimension, a life which 
stands incontestably under another 
norm, even if this norm is not obeyed, 
a life in which another power is at 
work, which finds expression perhaps 
only in signs, but always again in a 
surprising way.” 

As soon as the primary importance 
of this dimension in the lite and mis- 
sion of the Church is seen, the laity 
come into the forefront... It is in and 
through their costly choices and deci- 
sions in their daily lite and work, that 
the Church grows into maturity and 
fulfils its essential mission. Those 
set apart for a special ministry in the 
Church are now no longer considered 
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as the functionaries of the Church. 
They are recognized as those who} 
are given to the Church in order to; 
discern the gifts of grace bestowed | 
on each member of God's people, in: 
order to harmonize these gifts of: 
grace and let them flourish so that! 
the whole people is directed towards | 
the work of service (Eph. 4:11-12). 

Insistence upon this dimension . 
should, of course, not be misunder- » 
stood as a devaluation of intention | 
in the Church. Christ has asked 
from us quite definite things and we 
learn to discern that the Gospel 
presses concrete demands upon us. 
Such things we must deliberately set 
out to do. For dimension and inten- 
tion belong inseparably together in 
the life of the Church. Without its 
specific dimension the Church can- 
not fulfil its essential mission, even if 
it is a very active Church. But with- 
out deliberate obedience to the in- 
wardly felt demands of the Gospel, 
the specific dimension soon fades 
away. The intentional setting apart 
of periods of worship each day and 
week may and should indeed give 
our whole life a dimension of wor- 
ship, and the intentional participa- 
tion in evangelistic activities can and 
should give to all we are and do the 
dimension of witness. 

This, then, is a fourth challenge 
to the churches in Asia and 
through them to the Church Uni- 
versal: that we see again the pri- 
mary importance of the Christian 
dimension in the life of the Church 
and its members; that we recog- 
nize, therefore, the all-important 
need for local congregations and 
individual Christians to grow up in- 
to maturity; that, consequently, we 
examine the intentional activities 
of the Church and the work of set- 
apart ministers with the criterion: 
do these activities help or hinder 
the growth of a mature Church 
whose whole life has such a spe- 
cific dimension that it radiates 
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sponstaneously? 
5. The city and the salt 

In the ecumenical conversation 
about the nature and task of the 
Church some illuminating polarities 
have been suggested for our under- 
standing of the inexhaustible richness 
of the mystery of the Church: Catho- 
lic/Protestant, institution/event, insti- 
tutional/charismastic, etc. Our ec- 
clesiological reflections based on the 
present-day Asion church situation 
lead to still another polarity in the 
life and mission of the Church which 
has been too much neglected so far 
and which is illuminating for the 
Church of all ages and places: the 
polarity between the Church as the 
city on the mountain and the Church 
as the salt of the earth. This polarity 
is not identical with the distinction 
between “dimension” and “intention” 
in the life of the Church, nor should 
it be equated with any of the above 
mentioned traditional ecclesiological 
polarities. It can best be expressed 
in the following diagram: 


i. 2. 
(# ) @ 


1. The city on the mountain: God's 
people convened 

2. The salt of the earth: God's people 
sent out 


On the left and the right is shown 
God's world which received a new 
centre due to the cosmic significance 
of the victory of Chist. In order to 
witness to this centre and to erect 
signs of the reign of this hidden King, 
God has elected a servant people for 
the Servant King. God's people 
(whether a minority or a majority, 
but more likely a minority) fulfils 
this task in obedience to its twofold 
calling: 1. to be the city on the 
mountain, foreshadowing in its wor- 
ship, corporate life, witness and serv- 


we eee Se 
That the missionary enterprise has entered a new day is abundant- 
ly evident. Because of the obedience of yesterday’s pioneer mission- 
aries, the Church is planted today in almost every nation of the 
earth. Should a missionary ignore or intentionally bypass the al- 
ready existing church in the land to which he goes, he displays bad 
faith not only towards his predecessors and contemporaries but to- 


wards the Holy Spirit who brought 


the church into existence. Today 


the emphasis rightly falls not upon the missionary and his labors but 
upon the Younger Churches and their life. As we hear so often, the 
missionary is no longer master and church builder but servant and 
church member. The peril in the well-known emphasis of “the new 


day” is that, in stressing the new 


“servanthood” of the missionary, 


it may appear to young men and women concemed for mission that 
their qualifications are significantly downgraded and demeaned. 
Such is far from being the case. The qualifications are greater—in 


humility and grace. 


The demands are higher—in flexibility and 


initiative. The Younger Churches are telling us today that the crying 
need from their overseas brothers is not quantity (more missionaries ) 


but quality (better missionaries). 


Indeed, our time—the time of 


closed doors—calls for a quality of missionary commitment which 


really deserves the designation of 


statesmanship. 


(from “Christianity Today”) 
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ice the coming Kingdom; and 2. to 
be the salt of the earth in and 
through the ministering and mission- 
ary presence of church members sent 
out in to their diaspora situation in 
the world. (In this diaspora Chris- 
tians will most likely find themselves 
alone; but wherever possible, the bib- 
lical pattern of being sent out two by 
two should be aimed at.) This rhythm 
of withdrawal and return must char- 
acterize the life cf the Church on all 
levels: the house church, i.e. Chris- 
tians within one small social context 
such as a joint family, a neighbour- 
hood or a work place, must gather 
for. worship and corporate life in or- 
der to be disseminated in their small 
world. And the same must be true 
of the local, regional and world-wide 
Church within the context of its given 
world. 


The two phases of existence of the 
Church presuppose each other; they 
constitute the basic rhythm of life of 
a mature Church: our worship be- 
comes a pious routine and an escape 
from the hard facts of life into a “re- 
ligious reservation” unless we are 
able to bring before God all the glor- 
ies, sins, needs and frustrations of 
the Asian, African, European or 
American world in which we are set. 
And on the other hand, our work and 
daily life lose the character and di- 
mension of a Christian vocation if 
they are not time and again set into 
their right perspective in the act of 
worship. The spontaneous and _ in- 
dividual ‘‘gossiping of the Gospel” of 
each Christian in his _ particular 
neighborhood and work place fades 
away if we are not made inclined 
and ready for it in the corporate wit- 
ness of the Church. Yet, on the other 
hand, the above polarity shows us 
that the Church cannot fulfil its task 
of witness only by mobilizing its 
membership for corporate evangel- 
ism. The even bigger task is to pre- 


pare all Christians so that in their 
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diaspora situation their speech may - 
be seasoned with salt and they may 
know how to answer everyone (Col. 
4:6; I Peter 3:15). Similarly, 
Christian service does not consist 
only of Christian service institutions, 
but also (and in the present Asia 
perhaps mainly) by the serving pres- 
ence of Christians in national develop- 
ment schemes and secular service or- » 
ganizations. Yet, the distinctive work 
of these Christians serving in the dia- 
spora will fade away if they have no 
longer before their eyes the example 
of corporate Christian service where, 
in the light of the service of Christ, 
true patterns of service are sought 
and found for each new society and 
era. The twofold calling includes 
also both community with our fellow- 
Christians ond community with our 
neighbors — whatever their religious, 
political ond cultural background 
may be. Without this second com- 
munity relationship, the Church soon 
becomes an other-worldly conventicle, 
and without community with our fel- 
low-believers, the Church loses its 
substance in vague humanitaricn ac- 
tion and social adjustment. Within 
the community of the saints (who are 
often very tiresome and unsympa- 
thetic people! ), we learn to love and 
forgive one another in order to be 
trained to love our neighbor. And in 
the diaspora of our work place and 
neighborhood, we can only be “con- 
tagiously human” if time and again 
we are in close contact with Christ, 
the true Man who frees his people 
from the wish to be gods and who 
matures them into true humanity. 

At the already mentioned Asian 
student conference in Rangoon, this 
polarity of the city and the salt was 
used as a clue to study “the nature 
and form of the Christian congrega- 
tion.” It proved to be a very helpful 


criterion to evaluate present patterns 
of church life in Asia and to discern 
new ways of worship, witness, serv- 
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ice and community life. 

Here lies indeed a fifth challenge 
to the churches in Asia and 
throughout them to the Church Uni- 
versals that we restore the right 
balance in our twofold calling to be 
the city and the salt (it is almost 
inevitable that those who are pro- 
fessionally involved in the corpor- 
ate life of the Church tend to for- 


CHURCH IN CHINA 
(Continued from p. 13) 


question: Are the articulate leaders 
of the Chinese Church Communist 
“stooges”? The short answer is 
“No.” There are possibly some lead- 
ers in whom the Christian substance 
has been so attenuated that they 
have ceased to be able to give any- 
thing but a political answer to any 
question. (I have, in fact, heard one 
Chinese leader in China make pre 
cisely this criticism of one of his col- 
leagues. Perhaps missionaries should 
ask themselves how far they share 
some responsibility for this attenua- 
tion.) There may be others who have 
bowed before the wind, and seek a 
solution in the compartmented mind. 
If so, they are not unique. But the 
core of the leadership of the ‘Three 
Self Reform” movement consists of 
men and women who have held very 
“left political opinions for decades 
and who are also clearer and pro- 
founder today in their Christian 
discipleship than they were, say, fif- 
teen years ago. To them, this is a 
genuinely great new day of God's 
making, in which it is a privilege to 
be allowed to serve him; and they 
are in obedience to him engaged on 
a positive and constructive Christian 
Reformation. 

Perhaps a historical parallel from 
the time of our own Reformation may 
be relevant. If you were a devout 
Catholic in Spain in the sixteenth 
century, you would hear with dis- 
tress ond indignation of events in 
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get or minimize the second!) — 
that we re-examine the structures 
and patterns of our church life and 
ask which of them hinder, and 
which of them foster the basic two- 
fold calling of the Church, discern- 
ing thereby what must die and 
what must constantly be renewed 
in the household of God. (End) 


England, and you would find it diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to believe 
that the leaders of the Church of 
England in the Tudor period were 
anything more than time-servers and 
place-seekers, that the only possible 
course for Christians of integrity was 
that taken by Thomas More and John 
Fisher. There are Anglicans. who 
hold that the English Reformation 
was in fact put across a subservient 
Church by on unscrupulous and ty- 
rannical state: a view of this kind is 
implied in Chapter 16 of Dom Greg- 
ory Dix’s The Shape of the Liturgy. 
But do many of us believe that Cran- 
mer and others were nothing more 
thon ‘stooges’? That More and 
Fisher, for all their heroism ond sanc- 
tity, were pursuing the right line? 
Above all, that there were no positive 
features in the English Reformation, 
all tangled up as religion was with 
statecraft and patriotism and econo- 
mics? 

The three questions we have con- 
sidered are the sort of questions that 
tend to be asked by people in the 
West—a Western, rather hostile, in- 
terrogation of Chinese Christianity. It 
should not be supposed that the Chi- 
nese have no questions to address to 
us. They are of this kind: Why do 
you not protest more against your 
Government's support of the Union 
of South Africa and its racialist poli- 
cies with their denial of elementary 
human rights? Why have you as- 
sented to prolonged nuclear bomb 
tests with all their dangers to later 
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generations from radio-activity? Do 
the letters W.C.C. stand for World 
Council of Churches or Western 
Council of Churches? And if the for- 
mer, who are the W.C.C.’s political 
pronouncements so closely related to 
U.S. State Department policy? Our 
feeling that these are loaded state- 
ments of complicated questions which 
do not lend themselves to short 
straight answers should enable us to 
enter into the irritation (not to use a 
stronger word) that our Chinese fel- 
low-Christions feel at the way our 
questions are often put. 

Indeed in relations of this kind, as 
for example also in relations between 
Churches, the approach “I want a 
straight answer: Yes or No?” is one 
that in some circumstances ought to 
be avoided, at least for a time, if un- 
derstanding is to grow and minds 
and spirits to draw nearer. Will An- 
glicans and Presbyterians grow near- 
er if we batter each other with de 
mands for “straight answers” to en- 
quiries like “Is episcopacy of the esse 
of the Church?”, or will the painful 
and difficult search for mutual under- 
standing not be made more difficult? 
Ought we not rather to attend to 
what “episcopacy” and “esse” and 
“Church” mean, and have meant in 
our respective historical traditions, 
and might mean if God were to give 
us fresh eyes and a common vision? 

III 

Approaching from this standpoint 
what news of the Church in China in 
1959 has come his way, the present 
writer would be inclined to general- 
ize in some of the following manner. 

In numbers, the Chinese Church is 
about holding its own. They dropped 
by about one-third, in the years atter 
1949, with the exodus of the “rice- 
Christians,” and have since  re- 
covered. On an ordinary Sunday, 
however, congregations will usually 
be quite small, party because in 
China as elsewhere “Christians” are 
not always at a pitch of white-hot 
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fervour, and also because there may " 
be special difficulties in finding the: 
time for church worship. Adult bap-- 
tisms in small numbers are always: 
being reported, from many parts of! 
the country. 

Great changes took place in the au- » 
tumn of 1958. In 1950 and immedi- - 
ately following years, church and | 
mission schools and hospitals were | 
nationalized, but the property used | 
by the Church was left in its hands. . 
Much of this property was let out: 
for rent; even so, the church build- 
ings must often have been far from 
fully used. At this stage there seems 
to have been no movement for union 
of congregations, which were often 
small and struggling, or of denomina- 
tions which were divided in most 
Chinese eyes by their origin in dif- 
ferent missions rather than by signi- 
ficant theological principle. In 1958 
there took place a large-scale amal- 
gamation of congregations accom- 
panied both by disposal of surplus 
property and by departure into secu- 
lar jobs of a number of people who 
were previously full-time church 
workers. 

Is there still a Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui (literally, Holy Catholic 
Church in China—the Chinese pro- 
vince of the Anglican Communion)? 
Probably not. It is known that in at 
least some cities, the Anglicans have 
joined with others in the local union; 
and that foreign visitors to China 
have in conversation heard such 
phrases as ‘’What have you as an ex- 
Anglican to say to that?” I know of 
no evidence (which is not the same 
as saying there is none) that the us- 
ual issues that Anglicans raise in 
"Faith and Order” discussions were 
effectively raised; ond one must also 
say that in the Sheng Kung Hui gen- 
erally there has rarely been much 
conviction about them. I regret this 
deeply, but I doubt if our Chinese 
friends can be accused of “selling 
the pass,” for I doubt if to them it 
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ever seemed terribly worth defend- 
ing. If there is fundamental sub- 
stance in the points which divide An- 
glicans from, say, Methodists, did we 
communicate this substance in a way 
which would enable the Sheng Kung 
Hui to lay hold on it and live by it? 
This is a searching question, and of 
a relevance that is not limited to 
China. 

To this summary may be added an 
extract from a statement by very re- 
cent Western visitors to China. The 
Rev. C. F. Gribble reported in the 
Methodist Times of Queensland (Au- 
gust 13th, 1959) on a visit by a small 
group of Australian Churchmen (not 
including any Anglican — there was 
an Anglican Australian visit in 1956) 
who visited Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
and China last summer: 

“In China the position must be as- 
sessed against the background of re- 
cent history, involving the termina- 
tion of the relationship of Western 
missions with the Church in China. 
This has demanded a great effort of 
re-adjustment upon the part of the 
Church, which has found expression 
in what is known as ‘The Three-Self 
Movement’ directed towards the ob- 
jectives of self-government, self-sup- 
port, and self-propagation. In the 
process the Church is being required 
to work out a theology and a policy 
of her own which aims at the appli- 
cation of all that is good in the Chris- 
tion heritage to the situation in which 
the Church now finds herself. One 
thing which the Church in China be- 
lieves to be inimical to her welfare 
is the perpetuation of denominational 
divisions. 

"A process of dissolving denomina- 
tion division without loss of distinc- 
tive emphasis is going on. Whilst 
churches in Shanghai were obviously 
well attended, it was explained that 
the major emphasis at present is not 
upon numerical expansion, but upon 
raising the standard of the Church's 
witness to the community. 
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"In all three countries visited, there 
was evidence of the Church's appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the State to 
improve the lots of the common man. 
There is a spirit of deep satisfaction 
upon the part of the Christion com- 
munity at their identification with the 
people generally in their total life. 
There is no problem of a gulf be 
tween the Church and any section of 
the community as all are working to- 
gether for the achievement of the 
ideals of a full life and adequate 
provision for every member of so- 
ciety. There seems to be genuine 
conviction upon the part of Christian 
people that it is possible to be a be- 
lieving and practising Christian in a 
Communist State. 

"Tt is inevitable that, in a society 
organized upon the basis of Marxian 
philosophy, a person of Christian con- 
viction must experience some dis- 
advantage. This, however, is ac- 
cepied cheerfully as the price to be 
paid for the privilege of maintaining 
a Christian witness. It is, neverthe- 
less, possible for a Christion to attain 
to high position in the life of the 
State. In China, there are some 
Christians who are members of the 
National People’s Assembly — the 
highest legislative body. It must be 
admitted that in China there are few- 
er places of Christian worship than 
there were prior to 1949. That is in 
part explained by the fact that the 
existence of splinter growths was re- 
sponsible for redundant churches and 
wasteful competition. These have not 
been able to survive the demands of 
churches which remain. As the dele- 
gation moved amongst the people in 
company with national Christians 
they noticed the respect with which 
the latter were invariably regarded.” 

I have spoken throughout of “the 
Church” not of “the Churches” be- 
lieving that the plural is now out of 
date so far as all or almost all non- 
Romans are concemed — the unions 
seem to involve the Conservative 
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Evangelical ‘‘sect’’ as well as the for- 
mer mission “churches.” About the 
Church of Rome I have said nothing. 
Their situation has been different, 
mainly because the Pope is both a 
political figure and a theological en- 
tity in a way that is without parallel 
elsewhere. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is not in that sort of sense a 
political figure; and if he were, it 
would be possible for an independent 
province to disown his politics with- 
out involving themselves in theologi- 
cal difficulties. For these and other 
reasons, the Roman Catholic exper- 
ience has been far more sombre. A 
number—perhaps a large number (I 
have seen the figure of 250 quoted, 
but it may not be reliable )—of con- 
secrations of bishops have taken 
place without the authority of the 
Holy See. This is canonically ir- 
regular, but provided the other con- 
ditions for a valid consecration were 
met—and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they have not been—heresy 
is not involved, and the formal deci- 
sion whether schism is involved has, 
I think, yet to be taken. That deci- 
sion is likely, one would suppose, to 
be related to what proportion of the 
Roman Catholic Church in China 
tums out, ‘when the dust has set- 
tled,"” to have come to terms with the 
People’s Government. 
IV 

In conclusion, perhaps one can add 
two things, which arise from the fore- 
going. 

First, since the basis of our relations 
anywhere is that they are brothers 
for whom Christ died as he died for 
us, and we are all alike related to 
him as justified sinners in process of 
re-making by his grace, we have no 
alternative but to trust our Chinese 
fellow-Christians as they have no 
alternative but to trust us. We shall 
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differ, we shall make mistakes, we: 
shall sin: these things can be said off 
all of us. A time may come when we: 
can in this world sort out our differ- - 
ences—oand the Lord will attend to) 
them all anyway at the last day. Let! 
us try to add to that an imaginative : 
effort to be with them in Christian | 
solidarity as they strive to serve our: 
common Lord in the situation in| 
which he has called them—which is | 
not the same as the situation in which | 
he calls us. Let us pray for them— 
yes, indeed, but prayer is a subile 
business, and like other human acti- | 
vities open to corruption. It is pos- 
sible to pray against people when 
one fancies one is praying for them. 
It is unlikely that they wish to be 
played for a victim of a diabolical 
tyranny—do we wish them to pray 
that we may be delivered from 
Anglo-Saxon imperialism, just like 
that? And let us try to rejoice with 
them where they seem to be rejoic- 
ing. 

The second thing is this. A ra- 
ther large part of the world, and of 
the Church, is under Communist rule. 
We think of our part as “the free 
world,” and they think of their part 
as “the free world.” Is the mainten- 
ance of fellowship, in the heavenlies 
and on earth, across this divide of 
real importance? Does it not involve 
trusting people ‘warts and all,” in 
Oliver Cromwell's phrase? It is easy 
enough to have a good feeling for 
people on the other side who accept 
our policies and so on and are suf- 
fering for it; but what about people 
who seem to us (as we seem to 
them) to be failing in Christion wit- 
ness? In the end, the question of our 
relations with the Church in China 
is not a question that we ask the 
Chinese (or they us) but that God 
asks us all. (End) 
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CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TODAY 
(Continued from p. 26) 

ment. Often such analysis is called 
pessimistic, but pessimism is not a 
serious word which can be used in a 
serious discussion because it express- 
es simply a mood. This analysis is 
not pessimistic, but it shows those 
elements in our existence in which 
all questions are rooted, to which the 
Christian message is the answer. And 
it is impossible to understand the ans- 
wers without understanding the ques- 
tions which they answer. That has 
happened an infinite number of times 
in the communication of the churches. 
They give the doctrinal answers, but 
they don’t show that these are the 
answers to the real questions of hu- 
man existence. 

Let us now turn to what I would 
like to call non-genuine acceptance of 
the Christian message. Many mem- 
bers of our churches accept the mes- 
sage but in a non-genuine way. Very 
often the minister's trouble is that he 
speaks to people who know all the 
answers and who, by knowing all 
the answers, have covered very 
thickly and almost impenetrably the 
depth of the question out of which 
the answers once came. If a preach- 
er tries to penetrate in the ordinary 
congregation to these depths where 
the questions come out of the human 
predicament, he will offend those who 
know all the answers. Because, if 
you go down to the questions, the 
answers become questionable, and 
that, some people cannot stand. Non- 
genuine acceptance is an act which 
does not go to the roots of our whole 
being and does not happen on the 
basis of a real decision. 

Let me try to give examples of the 
possibility of communicating some 
symbols of the Christian message. 
These will be very sketchy here. Take 
for instamce, Creation. If you inter- 
pret Creation to those both inside 
and outside the Church, but especial- 
ly to those who reject it and interpret 
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it in a literalistic sense (as the high- 
est being called God, once upon a 
time deciding to make a world), then 
you have missed the really important 
element in the great and universal 
symbol of our religion. What it real- 
ly means is that in everything here 
and now there is a creative ground 
infinitely transcending us and yet in- 
timately present to all of us. 


The second important meaning of 
the symbol of Creation is that the 
world is good insofar as it is created. 
Whenever I have a possibility to 
speak with representatives of Eastern 
religions, this point comes up, and as 
a Christian I affirm that our existence 
here in spite of finitude, estrange- 
ment and ambiguity is good in its es- 
sence, which the Hindu or Buddhist 
will not accept. The Church has de- 
cided in the early centuries for the 
Old Testament and against gnosti- 
cism—for the doctrine that being as 
being is good, and that it is worth- 
while to have history. 


Or let us take Prayer. If we take it 
mythologically — that means, if you 
take the myth literally (the idea of 
directing oneself to a power which 
continuously interferes from the out- 
side into the processes of life), then 
an almost demonic concept of miracle 
arises, which says that God, in order 
to make Himself manifest, had first 
to destroy the order of reality — the 
same order He has said to be good. 
Or take Salvation, which is often un- 
derstood as either betterment in the 
moralistic sense, or, as entering hea- 
ven after death. But the word ‘Sal- 
vation’ means basically, healing — 
healing in time and above time—and 
healing of the world and of the uni- 
verse. Or, take the words that refer 
to the doctrine of the Christ. If we 
take the mythological symbolism of 
a heavenly being—of a going down 
and coming up literally — then, of 
course, we cannot communicate the 
Gospel of the Christ to any man who 
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knows there is no such “above” or 
“below.” But rather we must say 
what the word ‘Christ’ here originally 
means—namely, that a new state of 
things has appeared in principle in 
Him, ond “in principle” means in be- 
ginning and power and not in ab- 
straction. Then all of these ideas 
suddenly become a reality because 
the answer corresponds to the ques- 
tion coming from the desperate pre- 
dicament of so many modem people, 
and thus the answer of the new being 
is the healing of this predicament. 

The symbol of the Kingdom of God 
means the participation of history in 
the process of salvation which goes 
on in time and above time. If we 
take the symbol of Eternal Life, then 
again we have not the distorted fu- 
neral-home mythology of am infinite 
continuation of walking on beautiful 
meadows the minute after one’s 
death, but the biblical idea as it is 
strongly affirmed in the Fourth Gos- 
pel about the participation of one’s 
being in divine eternity, which means 
something quite different from this 
distorted and _ superstitious myth 
which has become a matter of propa- 
ganda in our culture. 

Let us now come to a last consider- 
ation—the analysis of the present 
situation. I have spoken elsewhere 
about the lost dimension, the dimen- 
sion of depth — meaning the dimen- 
sion toward the ultimate, toward the 
answer to the question of the mean- 
ing of life. This dimension has been 
lost because we are thinking in the 
other dimension—the second dimen- 
sion, the dimension of the horizontal 
which simply goes ahead and ahead, 
which produces more and more 
things, more and more gadgets, but 
never is able to answer the question 
‘for what’? 

In addition to this loss of the di- 
mension of depth, there are three oth- 
er dangers which in our contempor- 
ary situation present a danger of dis- 
torting the Christian message. First 
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there is the evermore spreading of! 
Christianized nationalism — namely,, 
a non-ritual nationalist theism used 
mostly by politicians as a means for: 
political self assurance, especially’ 
against the atheists on the other side. . 
This is definitely one evident element t 
in what we call the present day re-- 
surgence in the interest of religion.. 
But in such case Christianity is simp- : 
ly used as an undergirding of our: 
culture, and if you ‘use’ Christianity ° 
merely towards the achievement of ' 
other ends—even the best—it loses : 
its meaning. A Christian faith which | 
is used for anything else but itself is 
dead, although it must be added, of 
course, that a live faith has conse- 
quences for everything. In real reli- 
gion God is at the center—not Ameri- 
can culture or Westem civilization. 

A second danger is a rising Chris- 
tian mysticism which is the reaction 
against the preaching of a Christian 
message which has not been deliter- 
alized and in which we have not 
succeeded in making the Christian 
symbols understandable to the men 
of our time. This attitude is more 
inspired by Indian mysticism than by 
true Christian mysticism which recog- 
nizes that you connot communicate 
the ultimate without symbols. To 
turn towards such undefined mysti- 
cism is not so much the temptation 
for the masses as for special groups. 
Here the distorted symbols of wrong 
communication are completely tran- 
scended. Here the ultimate is offered 
without any special symbols, and, 
although you never completely es- 
cape symbolism, you are aware in 
such mysticism of the fact that they 
don’t mean anything because the ullti- 
mate transcends everything. 

The third danger is that religion in 
our day will fall prey to authoritar- 
ianism. To the analyst of our present 
civilization it has become evident 
that in recent years the desire for 
success in American culture has been 
accompanied or even supplanted by 
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the desire for security — a security 
which expresses itself in the wish for 
spiritual security which refuses to ask 
the questions to which I have referred 
and which feels very happy in the 
lap of those churches where one 
doesn’t need to think. This is one of 
the reasons for the increasing 
strength of sectarian movements in 
our time. 

It is the responsibility of the Pro- 
testant communication of the Chris- 
tian message to do two things. First, 
it must consider the Protestant prin- 
ciple which is the power of non-con- 
formity rooted in our relations to the 
ultimate—our refusal to make any- 
thing which is less than the ultimate 
the object of our ultimate concern and 
devotion. This is one of the most 
important things in our present situa- 
tion, where the whole social structure 
presses us more and more into a con- 
formist refusal to ask. The Protestant 
principle means that every Christian 
in every church must ask the ques- 


tion of his own existence permanent- 
ly and not simply rest in the answers 
given to him once upon a time but 
perhaps no more. 

Secondly, it is the responsibility of 
the Protestant communication to save 
the historical and socially-minded re- 
ligions from falling into a vague, un- 
historical, perhaps beautiful but anti- 
social and anti-historical mysticism. 

This is what I want to communi- 
cate. I do not know whether this 
communication will reach the aim of 
communication which I put before us, 
but if it gives any insight into the 
situation of our time—if it points out 
the impossibility of our churches con- 
tinuing to throw doctrines like stones 
on the heads of people as answers 
which are no answers to their ques- 
tion—or if it presents a kind of shock 
to those of us who continue to con- 
demn something which has never 
touched us existentially — then at 
least it will be communication in a 
limited degree. (End) 


Christians and Unbelievers 
Men go to God when they are sore bestead, 
Pray to him for succour, for his peace, 
for bread, 
For mercy for them sick, sinning or dead: 
All men do so, Christian and unbelieving. 


Men go to God when he is sore bestead, 
Find him poor and scorned, without shelter 


or bread, 


grieving. 


dead: 


Whelmed under weight of the wicked, the 
weak, the dead: 
Christians stand by God in his hour of 


God goes to every man when sore bestead, 
Feedeth body and spirit with his bread, 
For Christians, heathens alike he hangeth 


And both alike forgiving. 


(Dietrich Bonhoeffer) 
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“If Our Whole World Were One Village” 

Imagine a town of 1000 people, in which the 2% billion people of 
the earth were represented. The town would be something like this. 
There would be 60 Americans and 940 other people. Yet the 60 
Americans would have one-half the income of the town, the other 
940 would have to share the other half. In the town there would be 
about one-third white people and two-thirds colored — yet the white 
people would possess nearly all the power — economic, political, 
social and military power. Most of the 940 non-Americans would 
always be hungry, ignorant, poor and sick. Only about half of 
them would be able to read or write. Of the 60 Americans in the 
town 37. would belong to Christian Churches along with 279 non- 
Americans — a total of 316. But there would be 80 convinced com- 
munists who in turn controlled another 370 people of the town, or 
a total of 450. Half the people in the town would never have heard 
of Jesus Christ, nor what He lived and died for. On the other hand, 
more than half would be hearing constantly about Karl Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin and Khrushchev and what they promise. The 60 Americans 
in the town would have 12 times as much electric power as the other 
940 people, 22 times as much coal, 21 times as much gasoline, 50 
times as much steel and 50 times as much general equipment. The 
lowest income among the Americans would be better than the aver- 
age for the others of the town. The Americans of the town would 
be spending about $850 each for armaments during the year. The 37 
Christion Americans would each be giving about $3.50 a year to 
share the Christian faith with others — the Christian faith with its 
great emphasis on peace and good will among men. 

(Dr. Henry Smith Leiper) 


Nowadays the people who talk most about history, who really take 
it seriously, are the Communists. They think they have found the 
key to it in dialectic materialism, and they are quite sure that his- 
tory will vindicate all that they are doing. Many of us in the human- 
istic, liberal-democratic tradition of the West have lost that confi- 
dence. When we see the relentless determination of the Soviet state 
challenging us in every sphere and recently with disquieting success, 
ond when we take seriously the implications of the enormous pres- 
sure of China's expanding population, the future of Western civiliza- 
tion as we know it sometimes seems uncertain and perilous. Asia 
ond Africa are awakening and exerting their own wills, and we 
can no longer have the complacent notion that history will neces- 
sarily work to our own selfish advantage. 

The Christian need not be dismayed by all this, however. It may 
be that God is acting through the national aspirations of hitherto 
dormant cultures and it is not for us to cppose them, but rather 
encourage and help them. History does seem to be moving to a 
crisis in this atomic age when rival ideologies oppose each other 
with the forces of total destruction, but out of the unprecedented 
danger of the crisis may come the stimulus to find a peaceful and 
relatively just solution. Christians can work for this and by endeav- 
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coring to witness to the Lord who is the Prince of Peace and Love, they 
may be able to point to a more excellent way than mere stalemated 
coexistence. Perhaps the gravity of the times may urge more men 
to heed the call. In any case the Church must be faithful and must 
prepare men who will be faithful in every land so that the Lord of 
History may use them in whatever crises may arise. God grant that 
we may not be found wanting in that day and now. 
(The Rev, Beverley Tucker, Sapporo, Japan) 


“Laymen International” 
Laymen International, a pioneer service initiated by the Overseas Mission 
Society to arouse the laity in the whole church to participate in a new dimen- 
sion in the world community. 


Established formally via a private grant, April 1960, it functions through 
an office at Mount Saint Alban in Washington, D.C. Under the authority of 
a Board of Directors, a lay Chairman and a General Secretary, Laymen Inter- 
national seeks to assist the layman in identifying his special opportunity to 
witness to his Faith as he goes abroad to work, to live, or to visit. 


In past decades the organized missionary work of the church has been 
carried on with a staff at the home office and full-time personnel active in 
the field. Effective as this has been and is, we should not fail to realize that 
our professional missionary activity is cast largely in the mold of the western 
concept of organization—professional workers, division of labor and task, 
budgets, reports, productivity, in terms of converts, etc. The East does not 
spread its religion in this way. In the Muslim world it is often the Arab 
trader who is the missionary. Setting up shop in an African village, he takes 
special care to say his prayers in public and to speak of the meaning of his 
Faith. To him, missionary work is a natural part of his business travels. 


Never has there been a greater need for the participation of laymen in 
the missionary task. Our American expansion since the Second World War 
has released a flocd of over 2,000,000 government, business, and professional 
men and women. Today the oil drillers, Fulbright scholars, Company doctors 
and executives, diplomats, engineers, administrators, military personnel, and 
social scientists have in many places replaced the professional missionary 
as the image builders and teachers, in outposts around the globe. How can 
the church help prepare these individuals for their vocation in the world 
community under God? 

We are developing three experimental projects at this time: 
I. A Parish Ambassador Program is now in the early stages. Through 
this program individual parishes and missions can become more person- 
ally involved in the travels of one of their number abroad. It is important 
that laymen should see that they are Ambassadors for Christ and His 
body (including their local parish) as they come and go abread, and 
that the parish should have a sense of being the senders of these non- 
professional missionaries even if they do not return again to the parish 
that sent them. 

II. Interdenominational Conferences and Seminars are being developed 

in Washington, D.C. by a committee of interested laymen drawn from an 

ecumenical background. Through these conferences, laymen can study 
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Christian Faith as it applies to the doctrine of man, a doctrine of history, , 
an ethic of the purpose and use of power, a motivation for political and | 
social action and learn something of Christionity’s dialogue with non-- 
Christian religions. Similar Conferences will be made available outside : 
of Washington. 

Ill. Printed Material is being developed on the subject of the opportuni- » 
ties for Christion ministry on the part of the layman abroad. Some very | 
good material on this subject is already available that is not generally ° 
known. The hope is that all organizations developing pamphlets and . 
other printed material with this emphasis con be approached so that a 
wider sharing can take place in this special field. 

Inquiries about these programs are welcome at: 


LAYMEN INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Albert L. Cox, Jr. Mount Saint Alban The Rev. Samuel Van Culin 
Chairman Washington 16, D.C. General Secretary 


a I aN 


(Please detatch here) 


Please send me information on: 
I. Parish Ambassadors Program 
II. Conference and Seminars 
III. Printed Material 


INGO WCNC CLT OSS ye ence a a eee oe 


Occupation = Soe ne eee Parish::... ees Di0CeS@ a. nin: 0g 


Committed to the mission of the Church and believing in 
the purpose of the Overseas Mission Society, I enroll as a mem- 
ber of the Society and pledge to support its work with a gift 
of at least five dollars ($5.00) a year. 


Amount pledged: $........... Amount enclosed: ........... 
INGEG og inci b's recs Si tere cate ale Ger ohne ote ny Rotem eh eee 
DiC CEsE | 2 ci Seeds Pediat eae Oh ee UL os oa etn eee 
PNGUEG@ES Writs es. bss sc bic tie sins slse geste o piers antec aiaieei an eee 
WON Vester en cierescinte ses pear scene ean ote Zone.... | State <..0.c0 yes 


Membership includes subscription to the 
Overseas Mission Review, Communique, 


CMS News Letter and the SPG Oversea News 


Minimum membership fees: Regular, $5; Student, $2; Library, $2. 
‘Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 
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